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TEACH or THATCH, EDWARD (rf. 
1718), pirate, commonly known as IJlack- 
beard, is said to have been a native of 1 Bristol, 
to have gone out to the West Indies during | 
the war of the S])anish succession, and to 
liave been then employed as a privateer or 
bpccaneer. When the peace came in 1713 
the privateers virtually refused to recognise 
it, and in large numbers turned pirates. Vast 
numbers of seamen joined tluun, and, wliile 
keeping up a pretence of warring against the 
French or Spaniards, plundered all that came 
in their way with absolute impartiality. 
Thatch was one of tlie earliest to play the 
role of pirate. He is first heard of in ]71(), 
and in 1717 was in command of a sloop 
cruising in company with one 1 5 on] am in 
llornigold. Among other ])rizes was a large 
French Guinea shi]), which Thatch took com- 
mand of and fitted as a ship of war mount- I 
iiig 40 guns, naming her Queen Anne’s lie- I 
venge. ( )n the arrival of Woodes J Rogers [<f .v.] | 
as governor of the Ihiliamas, llornigold went | 
in and accepted the king’s mercy; but Tliatcli I 
cont inued his cruise through the West India ! 
Islands, along the iSpanish JMain, tlum north * 
along the coast of Carolina and V^irgiiiia, 
making many prizes, and rendering his name 
terrible. Ho sent one Uichards, wliom he 
had placed in command of a temh^r, with a 
party of men up to Charlestown to demand 
a medicine-chest prox)erly fitted. If it was 
not given he would put his prisoners to 
death. While one of the prisoners pre- 
sented this demand, Itichards and his fel- 
lows swaggered through the town, spread- 
ing such terror that the magistrates did not 
venture to refuse the medicine-chest. Then 
the pirates went northwards ; but on or about 
lO June 1718, attempting to go into a creek 
in North Carolina known as Togsail Inlet, 
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the Queen Anne's Fevenge struck on the 
bar and became a total wreck. Of three 
sloops in comjjany, one was also wrecked on 
the bar. I'liatcli and his men escaped in 
I the other two. They seem to have then 
quarrelled ; many of the men were put on 
shore and dispersed ; some found their way 
into Virginia and were hanged ; the sloops 
sej)arated, and Thatch, with some twenty or 
thirty men, went to Bath-town in North 
Carolina to surrender to the king’s pro- 
clamation. 

It appears that ho found allies in the 
govt'rnor, one li]dtm, and his secretary, Tobins 
Knight, who was also collector of the pro- 
vince. He brought in some ])rizos, which 
his friends condemuiHl in du(^ form. He met 
at sea two French s]u])s, one laden, the other 
in ballast. He put all the Freiichmetx into 
the empty ship, brought in the full one, and 
made affidavit that he liad found lier de- 
serted at sea — not- a sojil on board. The 
story was accepted. Fden got sixty hogs- 
heads of sugar as liis share, Knight got 
t>venty, and the ship, said to be in danger 
sinking and so blocking tht* river, was 
ken outside and burnt, for fear that she 
ght he recognised. 1’hatcli nieanwliile led 
•ollicking life, spending his money freely 
sliore, but comixdling the planters to 
|oply his wants, and levying heavy toll oh 
the vessels that came up tlni river or went 
vn. As it was useless to apply to Eden 
foAredress, the suflerers wore at last driven 
tosVnd their complaint to Colonel Alexander 
Spoktiswood [q. v.], lieutenant-governor of^ 
Virginia, who referred the matter to Captain* 
George Gordon of tlie Pearl, and Ellis Brand 
of th,^ Lyme, two frigates then lying in 
Jamea River for the protection of the trade 
against pirates, Gordon and Brand had 
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already beard of Tliatch’s proceedings, and 
bad ascertained tbat their shins could not 
get at him. Now, in consultation with 
Spottiswood, it was determined to send two 
small sloops taken up for the occasion, and 
manned and armed from the frigates, under 
the command of Robert Maynard, the lirst 
lieutenant of the. Pearl, while Rrand went 
overland to consult with Eden, whose com- 
plicity was not known to Spottiswood and 
his friends. 

On 22 Nov. the sloops came up the creek, 
and, having apprnacht^d so near the pirate 
as to interchange Homeric compliments, re- 
ceived the fire of the ])irate\s guns, loaded 
totlie muzzle witli swan sliot and scrap iron. 
All tlie officers in J^ynie’s boat were killed, 
and many men in botli. Maynard closed, 
boarded, sword in hand, and shot Tliatch 
dead. Several pirates were killed, others 
jumped overboard, fifteen were taken alive. 
Thatch’s h(\*id was cut otf, and —easy to he 
recognised by its abundant black beard — 
suspended from t he end of t he bowsprit. Tlie 
sloops with their prize returned to James 
Stiver, where thirteen out of the fifteen pri- 
soners were hanged. Brand had meantime 
made a perc[nisiti()ii on shore, and seized a 
quantity of sugar, cocoa, and other mer- 
chandise said t o be Tliatcli’s. In doing this 
he was much obstructed by Knight, who, 
together with hkleii, aftcu’wards entered an 
action against him for taking what belonged 
to tliem. The pi rat o sloop and prop(*rty were 
sold for over 2,000/., which Hordon and 
Brand insisted should he divided as prize 
money among the whole ship’.s companies, 
while Maynard claimed that it ouglit to go 
entirely to him and tho.se who had taken 
it. Tins led to a very angry and unseemly 
quarrel, wdiicli ended in the profo.ssionnl ruin 
cf all the three. Neither fJonlon nor Brand 
seems to have had any further (unjiloymmit, 
and Maynard, wdiose capt ure of the pirate 
was a very dashing jiiece of w’ork, wm not 
promoted till 1740. 

Thatch — asTeach orBlackbeard — has long 
been received as the ideal pirate of hctioii 
or romance, and nearly as many legtmds 
have been fathered on liim as on A\411iam 
Kidd [q. v. J, w'ith perhaps a little more 
reason. It may indeed b(i taken as certpin 
that he did not bury any large hoard of 
treasure in some nnlniown bay, and tbat lie 
never had it to bury. On the other hand, 
the story of his blowing out the lights in 
the course, of a drinking bout and firing off 
his pistols under tlu', table, to the serious 
damage of the leg.sof one of his oompanlon.s, 
is nfhcially told as a reason for not hanging 
the latter. Teach seems to have been fierce, 
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! reckless, and brutal, without even the virtue 
of honesty to his fellows. 

In all the official papers, naval or ^solonial, 
respecting this pirate, he is called Thatch or 
Thach; the name Teach which has b^en 
commonly adopted, on the authority of «S6hn- 
son, has no official sanction. It is qifiteim- 
jiossible t o say that either Thatch or Teach 
was his proper name. 

[The Life in Charles Johnson's Lives of the 
Pyratos (1724) is thoroughly accurate, as far as 
it can ho te.sted by tho official records, which 
are very fnll. Tliese are Order in^ Council, 
24 Ang. 1721, with memorial from Robert May- 
nard; Admiralty Records, Captain.^' Letters, 
B. 11, Ellis Brand to Admiralty, 12 July 1718, 
6 Feb. and 12 March 1718-19; G. 6, Gordon 
<o Admiralty, 14 Sept. 1721 ; P. 8, Letters of 
Vincent Pcarse, Cm plain of the Phoonix ; Board 
of Trade, Bahamas 1.] J. K. L. 

TEDDEMAN, Sir THOMAS (^. 1668 ?), 
vice-admiral, was presumably one of a family 
wdio had been shipowners at Dover at the; 
close of the sixteenth cminvy (Dofent of the 
Spanish Armada^ Navy Records Society, i, 
86). Ilis father, also Tliomas, w^as still living 
at Dover in 1668, and is probably the man 
described as a j urate of Dover in a com- 
mission of 28 Oct. 1666. It is, however, 
impossible to discriminate hetw'een the two, 
and the jurate of 166.6 may luive been the 
future vice-admiral. In (iitlier case Tedde- 
man does not seem to have served at sea 
during the civil -war; but in 1660 he com- 
manded the Tredagli in t he Mc'diterranean, 
and in INlay was criii.sing in tho Straits of 
Oiliraltar and a.s far oast as Algior.s ; on 
31 May ho met off Algiers six Spanish ship.s, 
wiiicli he chased into Gibraltar and under 
th(i guns of the forts. In November 1660 
lie was appointed captain of the Resolution; 
in May KiOl of tlui Fairfax. In 1663 ho 
comniaiid(‘d the Kent, in which, in July, he 
carried the lOarl of (!^arlisle to Archangel on 
an embassy to Russia. In INlay 1 66 1 he was 
moved into the Revenge ; and in 1666, in the 
Royal Katherine, was rear-admiral of the 
blue squadron, with the Earl of Sandwich, 
in the action off Low'estoft. For this service 
he was knighted on 1 July. Afterwards, 
still w ith Sandwuch,he was at the attack on 
B(irgen and the subse({uent capture of the 
Dutch East Indiatnen [see Montagu, Ed- 
wAitn, Earl of Sandwich]. Still in the 
Royal Katherine, he was vice-admiral of 
the bine squadron in the four days’ light, 
1-4 June 1600, and vice-admiral of the 
w'hiteiii the St. James’s fight, 26 July, He 
had no command in 1607, and his name does 
not occur again. His contemporary, Capir&in 
Henry Teddeman, also of Dover, was pre- 
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vomably li birbther ; aiid the baine was MegUter^ October 1798). ' Bat, 

in the, ‘ Navy' l48t ’ a hundred years later, despite an energetic appeal by Hnmbert, who 

[ChatJ^k’s Biogp. NaV. i. 47 : 8 tate Papers, ' Teeling, by his bravery and gene- 

Dqm., Charles II (see Calendars)!] , J.'K. L. , conduct m all the towns through which 
' wehavepassed, has prevented the insurgents 

TEELINGi BARTHOLOMEW (1774- j from indulging in the most criminal ex- 
1 *98), tFnited Irishman, was the eldest son . cesses/ he was sentenced to death by the 
o ' Luke Teelniff and of Mary, daughter of court-martial. The viceroy finding himself 
John Taafte or Smarraore Castle, Louth. | unable to comply with the recommendation 
He was born in 1774 at Lisburn, where : to mercv bv which the sentence was accora- 


his father, a descendant of an old Anglo- 
Norman family long settled in co. Meath, 
had established himself as a linen mer- 
chant. The elder Teeling was a delegate , 
for CO. Antrim to the catholic convention of j 
1793, better known as the ‘ Back Lane par- 
liament.’ Though not a United Irishman, 
lie was actively connected with the leaders 
of the United Irish Society, and was arrested 
on suspicion of treason in 1796 and con- 
fined in Carrickfergus prison till 1 802. 

Bartholomew, who was educated in Dub- 
lin at the academy of the llev. W. Dubordieii, 
a French protestant clergyman, joined the 
United Irish movement before he was twenty, 
and was an active member of the cl uh com- 
mittee. In 1796 lie went to France to aid 
in the efforts of AWilfe Tone and others to 
induce the French govern in out to undertake 
an invasion of Ireland. Ills mission having 
become known to the Trisli government, he 
deemed it unsafe to return to England, and 
accepted a coinmi,ssion in the French army 
in the name of Biron. Tbi served a cam- 
paign under TToche with tlie army of the 
Rhino. In the autumn of 1798 ho was at- 
tached to the expedition organised against 
Ireland as aide-de-cani]) and interpreter to 
General Humbert, and, embarking at La 
Rochelle, landed Avitli tlio French army at 
Killala. During the brief cam])aign of less 
than three weeks’ duration, Avliich termi- 
nated Avith the surrender of Ballinamuck, 
Teeling distingnislied liiniself by liis personal 
courage, particularly at the battle of Co- 
looney. Being excluded as a British subject 
from the benefit of the exchange of prisoners 
which folloAved the surrender, though claimed ' 
by Humbert as bis aide-de-camp, he AA^as 
removed to Dublin, Avhere lie Avas tried 
before a court-martial. At the trial tlie 
evidence for the prosecution, though con- 
clusive as to Tooling’s treason, Avas highly 
creditable to his humanity and tolerance, 
one of the witnesses deposing that A\dien 
some of the rebels had endeaA’'oured to 
excuse the outrages they had committed, on 
the ground that the victims were protest ants, 

^ Mr.yeeling warmly exclaimed that heknoAV 
of ifb difference between a protestant and a 
catholic, nor should any be alloAved’ {Ins/t 


panied, Teeling suffered the extreme penalty 
of the laAv at Arbour Hill on 24 Sept. 1798. 

CirARLEs Hamilton Teeling (1778- 
1850), Irish journalist, was a younger brot her 
of Bartholomew, and, like him, connected 
with the United Irish movement. On 16 Sept. 
1796, Avlieii still a lad, lie was arrested 
with liis father by Jjord Castlereagh on sus- 
picion of treason. Ho had previously been 
off(»red a commission in the British army, 
but had declined it as incompatible Avith his 
political sentiments. In 1802 lie settled at 
Dundalk as a linen-bleacher. Suhse([uently 
he became proprietor of the ^ Belfast Northern 
Herald,’ and later on removed to NcAvry, 
Avliere ho established the ‘ ISeAvry Examiner.’ 
He was also (1832-e5) the propritdor and 
editor of a montlily periodical, the ‘ Ulster 
Magazine,’ In 1828 Teeling published his 
‘ J’ersonal Narrative of the Rebellion of 
1798,’ and in 1832 a ‘ Sequel’ to tliis work 
appeared. Hie ‘ NarratiA^e,’ especially the 
earlier portion, is of considerahltj historical 
value. TJiougli feeble as a literary p^^rform- 
aiice, it throws much liglit on tlie state of 
feeling among the Roman catholics of Ulster 
prior to the Rebellion, and upon the later 
stages of the Uiiittid Irish movement, as Avell 
as upon the actual progress of the insurrec- 
tion in Ulster, In 182>5 Teeling published 
* The History and Consequences of the Battle 
of the Diamond,’ a pamphlet AAdiich gives 
the Roman catholic Aversion of the events in 
Avdiich the Grange Society originated, and in 
Avliich the autlior himself had some sliare. 
Teeling died in Dublin in 1850. In 1802 he 
married Miss Carolan of Carrickmacross, co. 
Monaghan. His eldest daughter married, 
ill 1836, Tliomas (afttirwards Lord) O’Hagaii 
[q. A\], lord chancellor of Ireland. 

[Personal Narrative of tho Irish Rebellion, 
pp. 1 - 1 - 22 , Sequel thereto, pp. 209-32 ; Madden’s 
United Irishmen, i. 326 , iv. 15-27 ; J. lk)AveH 
Daly’s Ireland in ’ 98 , pp. 375 - 400 ; Tone’s 
Autobiography, ed. Harry O’Brien, 1893 , ii. 347 ; 
CoriiAvallis Correspondeiieo, ii. 389 , 402 ; I^eckv’s 
Ireland in the eighteenth Century, A". 63 ; pri- 
A’'ato information.] C, L. F. 

TEESDALE, Sir CHRISTOPHER 
Cl I A [HjES (1 833-1803), major-general, 
royal artillery, son of Lieutenant-general 
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Henry George Teesdale of South Bersted, 
Sussex, was born at the Cape of Good Hope 
on 1 J une 1833. He entered the BoyalMili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich in May 1848, 
ana received a commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the royal artillery on 18 June 
1861. He went to Corfu in 1852, was pro- 
moted to be first lieutenant on 22 April 
1863, and in the following year was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to Colonel (afterwards 
General Sir) William Fenwick AVilliams 
[(J.V.], British commissioner with the Turkish 
army in Asia Minor during the war with 
UuMsia. 

Teesdale, with Dr. numphry Sandwith 
[q. V.], another uiombor of the British com- 
missioner’s staff, accompanied Williams to 
Erzeroum, and thoncf^ to Kars, Avhere they 
arriv'cd on 21 Sept. 1854. Williams re- 
turned to the headquarters of the Turkish 
army at Ih-zeroum, len\ing Teesdale at Kars 
to estahlisli what discipline and order he 
could. During the whole winter Teesdale, 
aided by liis iTilerpreter, Mr. Zohrab, worked 
incessantly to secure the well-being of tlie 
troops in Kars. Sandwith says he exhibited 
.such a rare corahination of firmness anti 
conciliatory tact that be won all hearts, 
and the grey-b(‘arded old gcmeral, Klicrim 
Pasha, never ventured on any act of impor- 
tance without first consulting this young 
subaltern of artillery. Colonel (afterwards 
Sir) Henry Atwell Lake [q.v.’J and Cajdain 
Henry Langborno Thompson [q. v.] having 
arrived at Kars in Marcli 1855, 1’eesdale re- 
in rm‘d to Erzeroum and rejoined lii.s chief, 
who, in January, had been made a lieu- 
tenant-general, or ferik, in the 'Jhirkisb army, 
and a pasha. At the same time Teesdale 
bad been made a major in the Turkish army. 
In a letter from the foreign office dated 
7 March 1S55, her majesty’s goveriimcmt ap- 
proved of T(^esdale’s elforts in avcu'ting from 
the garrison of Kars the liorrors that they 
suffered from famine in the previous winter. 
After the thawing of the .snow Teesdale 
was daily engaged wit li Williams from early 
morning to sunset in fortifying all the heights 
around Erzeroum. 

On J .Line 1855 a courier from Tjakc in- 
formed Williams of the formidable Bussian 
army asstunbled atOnmri, and the indica- 
tion of a speedy advance upon Kars. On 
t he following day Teesdale started with Wil- 
liams and Sandwith for Kars, arriving there 
on 7 J une. ( hi x he 9t li Teesdale, with Zohrab 
his interpr(‘ter, w(uit to liis post at the 
Tahmasp ))atteries, and on tlie 12th he made 
a reconnaissance of the Jlnssian camp. On 
the 16th the Biissians, twenty-five tliousand 
strong, attacked early in the morning, but 
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were repulsed by the artillery fire of the 
fortress. Williams, in bis despatch, records 
his thanks to Teesdale, ‘ whose labours were 
incessant.^ Two days later the Russians 
established a blockade of Kars, and sk^ptly 
afterwards intercepted comiiiunioation^ith 
Erzeroum. The garrison of Kars con^ 
tinually occupied in skirmishes with the 
enemy, and in the task of strengthening the 
fortifications. On 7 Aug. an attack was 
made by the Russians, who were again 
beaten off. 

Teesdale lived in Tahmasp Tabia with 
that gallant Hungarian and first-rate 
soldier, General Kmety, for whom he had a 
great admiration. He acted as chief of his 
staff, and, besides bis graver duties, was 
constantly engaged in harassing the Cossacks 
with parties of riflemen, or in menacing and 
attacking the Itiissian cavalry with a com- 
pany of rifles and a couple of guns. 

Tkirly in September the weatlior grew 
suddenly cold, and ‘•mow fell. Provisions 
were scarce, and d«. portions became .‘Ve- 
quont. Jiatein the month cholera appeared, 
At J A.:kf. on 26 Sept, the Riis««ian general 
31ouravieff, wfith iIhj bulk of his army, at- 
tacked tlio heights above Kars and on the 
o])])osite side of the river. At J’ahinasp 
the advance was distinctly lieurd and pre- 
parations made to mvoi it. The guns were 
quietly charged .with grape, ’feesdale, ve- 
tuniiug from liis rounds, flung himself ink 
the most exposed batti'ry in the redoubt 
Yuksek Tabia, the key of the position. The 
Russians advanced with t heir usual steadi- 
ness in three close columns, supported 
twenty-four guns, atul bopf'd under cover o 
the mist and in the dim light of dawn U 
effect a surprise; ])ut 1h(‘y w'cre receivec 
Avith a criisbiiig artillery fire of grape 
Undaunted, the Russian infantry cheere/ 
and rushed up the hill to the breastworks 
and, in spite of a murderous fire of mus 
kelry, drove out the ’Piirks and advanced t 
tlie rear of the redoubts of Tahmasp au' 
Yiiksok Tabia, where d(‘sperate fighting too 
place, fi’eesdahi turned some of liis guns t 
the rear and work(*d tliem vigorously. Th 
redoubts being closed in rear and flaiikin 
one another, the artillery and musketry fn 
from them made liavoc in the ranks of tl 
assailants. Kevm'lheless the Russians pr 
cipitated tlKmi selves upon the works, ai 
some even effected an entrance. Tlir 
were killed ^on the ]}latform of a gi 
which at tliat moment was being worked 1 
Teesdale, wlio then sprang out and led tv 
charges with the bayonet, the Turks figli 
ing like heroes’ (I^etter from General 
bums, 30 Sept. 1856). 
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Uurinff the hottest part of the action, 
when the enemy^s fire had driven the 
Turkish artillerymen from their guns, Tees- 
dal(^ rallied his gunners, and by his intrepid 
exl^ple induced* them to return to their 
posts. 4 , After having led the final charge 
which comj^leted the victory of the day, 
Teesdale, at ^preat personal risk, saved from 
the fury of his Turks a considerable num- 
ber of the disabled among the enemy, who 
were lying wounded outside the works. 
This was witnessed and gratefully acknow- 
ledged before the Kussian staff by General 
MouravieflF {London Gazette^ 26 Sept. 1867). 
The battle of Kars lasted seven and a half 
hours. Near midday, however, the Russians 
were driven off in great disorder, and fled 
down the heights under a heavy musketry 
fire. Their loss was over six thousand 
killed and about as many wounded. 

Teesdale, who was hit by a piece of spent 
shell and received a severe contusion, was 
most favourably mentioned in despatches. 
On 12 Oct. General Williams wrote: ‘My 
aide-de-camp, Teesdale, had charge of the 
central redoubt and fought like a lion.^ 
After the battle the muslur, on behalf of 
the sultan, decorated Teesdale with the 
third class of the order of the ]Medjidie, 
and promoted him to bo a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Turkish army (Despatch 
from General AVilliams to ijord Claren- 
don, 31 Oct. 1866), 

Cholera and famine assumed vserious pro- 
portions in October, and, although the 
former ceased in Novtunber, severe cold 
added to the suflerings of tlie garrison, 
and every night a number of desertions 
took ])]ace. On 22 Oct. news had arrived 
of a relieving army of twenty thousand men 
under Selim Pasha, and in tlie middle of 
November it was daily expected from Erzo- 
roum, where it had arrived at the hegiuning 
of tlie month. Put Selim had no intention 
of advancing. On 24 Nov. it was considered 
impossible to holdout any longer, and, there 
being no ho])e of relief, Tcc^sdah) was sent 
with a flag of truce to tlie Russian camp to 
arrange for a meet ing of tlie generals and to 
discuss terms of capit ulation ; these were 
arranged tlie following day, and on the 28tli 
the garrison laid down its arms, and Tees- 
dale and the other English oflicers became 
prisoners of war. 

The English officers were most liospitably 
treated by the Russians, and started on 
30 Nov. for Tiflis, which they reached on 
8 Dec. In January 1856 Teesdale accom- 
ied General Williams to Uiazan, about 
miles from Moscow. After having been 
presented to the czar in March, they were 


given their liberty and proceeded to Eng- 
land. 

Teesdale was made a C.B. on 21 June 
1866, though still a lieutenant of royal 
artillery, tie was also made an officer of 
the Legion of Honour, received the medal for 
Kars, and on 25 Soj^t. 1857 was awarded: 
the Victoria Cross for acts of bravery at 
the battle of 29 Sept. 1866. 

From 1866 to 1869 Teesdale continued to 
serve as aide-de-camp to Fenwick-Williams, 
who had been appointed commandant of the 
Woolwich district. On 1 Jan. 1868 he was 
promoted to bo second captain in the royal 
artillery, and on the 15th of the same month 
to be brevet major in the army for distin- 
guished service in the flehl. On 9 Nov. 
1868 he was appointed equerry to the Prince 
of Wales, a position whicli he held for thirty- 
two years. From 1859 to 1864 he was again 
aide-de-camp to Feiiwick-Williams during 
his teinn of office as inspector-general of 
artillery at lieadquarttn*8 in London, Tees- 
dale was promoted to he first captain in tho 
royal artillery on 3 Eeh. 1866, brevet lieu- 
tenaht-colonel on 14 Dec. 1868, major royal 
artilhjry on 5 July 1872, and lieutenant- 
colonel in his regiment on 23 Se])t. 1876, 
He was appointed aide-de-camp to the queen 
and promoted to h(j col oned in the army on 
1 Oct. 1877, regimental colonel on I Oct. 
1882, and major-general on 22 April 1887. 
On 8 July 1887, on the occasion of the 
queen’s jubilee, he was imuhi a knight com- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George. 

In 1890 Teesdale resigned the a])])oint- 
ment of equerry to the Prince of Wales, 
and was ap])ointed master of the ceremonies 
and extra (jqiierry to the prince, ])ositions 
which he held until his death, lie retired 
from the army active list with a pension on 
22 A])ril 1892. 1I(> died, unmarried, on 

1 Nov. 1893 at liis residence, The; Ark, South 
Bersted, Sussex, from a paralytic stroke, a 
few days after his return from a small estate 
he liad in Germany. He was buried on 
4 Nov. in Soutli Jlerstt'd churchyard. He 
wrote a slight sketch of the services of Sir 
W. E. Williams for the H*roceedings ’ of 
tlie Royal Artillery Institution (vol. xii, 
pt. ix.) 

[War Office Records ; Despatches ; Royal 
Artillery Records; Times (London), 2 andG Nov. 
1893; United Hervice JMag. 185/5 and 1857; 
Gent, Mag. 185G and 1858; Lake’s Kars and 
our Captivity in Russia, 1856; 8andwith’s Nar- 
rative of the Siege of Kars, 1856 ; A Campaign 
with the Turks in Asia, by Charles Duncan, 

2 vols. 1856.] R. H. V. 

TEGAI (1806-1864), Welsh poet. [See 
Hughes, Hugh.] 
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TEGG, THOMAS (1770-1 84r>), book- 
seller, th(^ sou of a gToeor, was born at Wim- 
bledon, Surrey, on d Mjuxdi 1770. Beinpf 
left an ori>liau at the of live, ho was sent 
to Galashiel in Selkirksliire, wlun’o ht» was 
boarded, lodf^ed, clothed, and ediicatcul for 
ten guineas u yf*ar. In 1785 lie was bi>und 
apprentice to Alexaiuh*r Mepcyc^tt, a bodk- 
sellerat Dalkeith, liis master treating him 
very badly, he ran away, and ftir a month 
gained a living at Derwick by selling chap- 
books about fort iiiu'-telling, conjuring, and 
dreams. At Newcastle he stayed some 
weeks, and formed an acq^naintanee with 
Th<mias Dewick, the wood eiigravtu*. l*ro- 
rt‘eding to Shellield, lie obtaineil employ- 
intmt from Gale, the xiroprietor of the ‘ Shef- 
fiehl Jtegister,’ at seven shillings a week, 
and during a residenc(i of nine months saw 
Tom Paine and Gharles Dihdiii. llis furth(‘r 
wanderings led him to Ireland and Wales, 
and then, after some years at Lynn in Nor- 
folk, h(^ came, to Loiuhni in 170(>, and ob- 
tuined an eiigagtuiKmt with William Lane, 
the ]n‘oprietor of tin* ^liiierva Ijibrary at 
53 LeadenhalL Strei't, T le subsequent I}’’ served 
witli John and Arthur Arch, the quakm* 
booksellers of Gracochurch Street, where he 
stayed until he began business on his own 
account. 

Having received 200/. from the wreck of 
his father’s property, he took a shop in part- 
nership with a Mr. Dewick in Aldersgate 
Street, and berjame a bookmaker «as well as 
a bookseller, bis first small book, ‘ The Com- 
plete Confectioner,' reaching a second edition. 
On 20 April 1 800 he married, and opened a 
shop in St. John Street, Clerken well, but, 
losing money through the treachery of a 
friend, he took out a country auction license 
to try his fortune in the x^i^ovinces. He 
started with a stock of shilling political pam- 
phlets and some thousands of the ‘ Monthly 
Visitor.' At W orcester he obtained a parcel 
of books from a clergyman, and held his first 
auct ion, whicli produced 80/. AVith his wife 
acting as clerk, he travelled through the 
country, buying up duplicates in private 
libraries, and rapidly paying off bis debts. 
Keturning to London in 1805, ho opened a 
shop at 111 Cheaxrside, and began printing a 
series of pamphlets which were abridgments 
of popular works. His success was groat. 
Of such books he at one time had two hun- 
dred kinds, many of which sold to the extent 
of. four thousand copies. Up to the close of 
1840 he j)ul)lished four thousand works on 
his own account, of which not more than 
twenty were failures. Of < The Whole Life 
of Nelson,' which hebroiight out immediately 
after the receipt of the news of the battle of 
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Trafalgar in 1805, he sold fifty thousand six- 
penny copies, and of ‘ The Life ol Mrs. Mary 
Ann Clarke,' 1810, thirteen tbousaud copies 
at 7^. (yf/, eacdi. 

la 1821 he purchased the c<>]>yriglU of 
Hone’s ‘ Lveryday Hook and I'.ddo Hook,' 
and, republishing the whole in weekly pra’ts, 
cleared a very large profit. H(‘ tlien gave 
Hone 500/. to write Year Hook,' which 

proved much less suecessful. 

As soon ns his f)wn publica! ions coiii- 
meneed j^aylngwcdl lie gave up the auctions, 
wliiehlui liad coutiuiu'd niglith’'n( 111 Cheap- 
side. In 1824 he made liis final move to 
78Cheapside. In 1825 lie commenced ‘The 
J.<ondon KncyelopuKlia of Seiem o, Art, lite- 
rature, and Dractical Mechanic -,' which ran 
to twenty-two volumes. Hut hi < reputation 
as a bookseller cJiiefly rested upon liis chea]) 
ri'priuts, abridgments of popular works, aiul 
his distribution of remainders, wliitJi he pur- 
chast'd oil a very large scale. lie is mentioned 
as a populariser of literature in Thomas Car- 
lyle’s famous petition on the copyriglit bill 
in Ajiril 1889. 

In 1885, being then a common councilman 
of the w'ard of Cheap, lie was nominated an 
alderman, but was not eh^cted. In 1886 he 
was chosen sherifi*, and paid the fine to escape 
serving. To the usual fine of 400/. he added 
another 100/., and the whole went to found 
a Tegg scholarship at the City of London 
school, and he increased the gilt by a valu- 
able collection of books. 

He died on 21 April 1845, and was buried 
at Wimbledon. He was generally believed 
to have been the original of Timothy Twigg 
ill Thomas Hood's novel, ‘Tylney Hall, 
8 vols. 1884. Tegg hd’t three sons, of whom 
Thomas Tegg, a bookseller, died onH5 Sept. 
1871 {jBoo7i.9ellcT, 80 J une 1861 p. 872, 3 Oct. 
1871 p. 811); and AVilliam is separately 
noticed. 

Tegg was author of: ‘Memoirs of Sir 

F. Burdett,’ 1804. 2. ‘ Tegg’s Prime Song 

Book, bang up to the mark,’ 1810 ; third col- 
lection, 1810; fourth collection, 1810, 3. ‘The 
liisc, Progress, and Termination of the O, P. 
AVar at Covent Garden, in Poetic Epistles,^ 
1810. 4. ‘Chronology, or the Historical 

Companion: a register of events from the 
earliest period to the present time,' 1811 ; 
oth edit. 1854. 5. ‘ Book of Utility or Re- 

pository of useful Information, connected 
Avith the Moral, Intellectual, and Physical 
Condition of Man,' 1822. 6. ‘ Remarks on 
tlifi Speech of Serjeant Talfourd on the Laws 
relating to Copyright,' 1 837. 7, ‘ Handbook 

for Emigrants, containing Information on !IJo- 
rnestic, Mechanical, Medical, and other sub- 
jects,' 1839. 8. ‘ Extension of Copyright pro- 
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posed by Serjeant Talfourd,’ 1840. 9. ' Trea- 
sury of Wii and Anecdote/ 1842. 10. ‘A 

Present* to :lu Apprentice/ 2nd edit. 1848. 
1I(‘ also edil »'d ‘ The JMag:azine of Knowledge 
an'«> Amusement/ 1848-4 ; twelve numbers 
only. ♦ 

[Curvven's Booksellers, 1873, pp. 379-98; 
Bookseller, 1 Sept. 1870, p. 7o(i.] 0. C. B. , 

TEGG, AVILLTAINI (1816-1895), son of 
Thomas Tegg [q. v.], was born in Clieapside, 
London, in 1816. After being articled to an 
engraver, ho was taken into his father’s l)ub- 
lisJiing and bookselling business, to which 
he succeeded an his father’s death in 1845. 
lie was well known as a publisher of school- 
books, and lie also formed a considerable 
export connection. One branch of his busi- 
ness consisted of tln^ re])rinting of standard 
works at vi^ry moderate prices. In his later 
years he removed to 85 Queen Street, Cheap- 
side. 

lie knew intimately George Cruikshank 
and Charles Dickens in their early days, while 
Kean, Kemble, and Dion Boucicault were 
his fast friends. lie was a well-known aw 
energetic member of the common council of 
the city of London. He retired from busi- 
ness some time before his death, which took 
place at 13 Doughty Street, London, on 
23 Dec. 1895. 

His name is attached to upwards of forty 
works, many of them compilations. The fol- 
lowing are the best known: 1. ^ The Cruet 
Stand: a Collection of Anecdotes/ 1871. 
2. ^Epitaphs . . . and a Selection of Epi- 
^ams,’ 1875. 3. ‘ Proverbs from Far and 

Near, Wise Sentences . . 1875. 4. * Laco- 

nics, or good Words of the Best Authors/ 

1875. 5. f The Mixture for Low Spirits, being 

a Compound of Witty Sayings/ 4th ed. 1870. 
6. ^Trials of W. Hone for publishing Three 
Parodies/ 1870, 7. ^ Wills of their own, 

Curious, Eccentric, and Benevolent/ 1876, 
4th ed. 1879. 8, * The Last Act, being the 
Funeral Rites of Nations and Individuals,^ 

1876. 9. ‘ Meetings and Greetings : Saluta- 

tions of Nations/ 1877. 10. ^The Knot tied, 
Marriage Ceremonies of all Nations,’ 1877. 
11. ‘Posts and Telegraphs, Past and Pre- 
sent, with an Account of the Telephone 
and Phonograph,’ 1878. 12. ‘ Shakespeare 

and his Contemporaries, together with the 
Plots of his Plays, Theatres, and Actors/ 
1879. Under the name of Peter Parley he 
brought out much popular juvenile litera- 
ture, wliich was either reprinted from or 
founded on books written by the American 
writer, Samuel Griswold Goodrich (Alli- 
bSkb, Diet, of English Literature. 1859, 
i. 703). 
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[Times, 27 Dec. 1895, p. 7 ; Athenieum, 1895, 
ii. 903; Bookseller, 30 Juno 1864, 10 Jao. 
1890.] G. C. B. 

TEGID (1792-1852), AVelsh poet and 
antiquary. [ See .loNiis,. Joux.] 

TEIGNMOUTH, Bauox. [See Suonn, 
John, first baron, 1751-1834.] 

TEILO (y/. 550), British saint, was bom 
at ‘Eccluis Gunniaii (or Guiniau)’ in the 
neighbourhood of Tenby (Lib. Land, pp. 124, 
255). The statement of the life in the 
* Liber Ijandavensis ’ that he was of noble 
parentage is siipjiorted by the genealogies, 
which make him the son of a man variously 
called Enoc, Eiisych, Ciissith, and Eisyllt, 
and great-grandson of Cc^redig ap Cunedda 
Wleciig (Myryrinri Arvhaioloyy^ 2nd edit, 
pp. 415, 430; lobt MSS. p. 124). In the 
life of Oiidoccus in tin*. ‘T^iber Laiidavensis ’ 
tlie form is Ensie (p. 130). Mr. Phillimore be- 
lieves {Cynunrodor^ xi. 125) the name should 
be Usyllt, the patron v^aint of St. Isscll’s, 
near 'reiiby. Teilo’s first ])re)ceptor was, 
according to his leg(uid, Dyfrig (cf. the Life 
of Dyfrig in Lib. Land. p. 80). He next 
entered the monastic school of l^aulinus, 
where David {d. 601 ?) [q. v.], his kinsman, 
was his fellow-pu])il. in substantial agree- 
ment with tlui accounts given in the legends 
of David and Padarn, it is said that the three 
saints received a divine command to visit 
Jerusalem, where they were made bishops — 
a story clearly meant to bring out British 
independence of Rome. Teilo especially dis- 
tinguiehed himself on this journey by his 
saintly humility and power as a preacher. 
He received as a gift a bell of miraculous 
virtue, and returned to take charge of the 
diocese of Llandalf in succession to Dyfrig. 
Almost immediately, however, the yellow 
plague (which is known to have caused the 
death of Maelgwn Gwynedd about 547) began 
to rage in Britain, whereupon Teilo, at the 
bidding of an angel, withdrew to Brittany, 
spending some time on the way as the guest 
of King Geraint of Cornwall. When the 
plague was over it was his wish to return to 
this country, but, at the instance of King 
Budic and Bishop Samson [q.v.],he remained 
in Brittany for seven years and seven months. 
Returning at last to his bishopric, he became 
chief over all the churches of ‘ dextralis 
Britannia,’ sending Ismael to fill the place 
of David at Menevia, and other disciples of 
his to new dioceses which he createa. As 
his end drew near, three churches, viz. 
Penally, Llandaff, and Llandeilo Fawr 
(where he died), contended for the honour 
of receiving his corpse, but the dispute was 
settled by the creation of three bodies, a 
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miracle which is t he subject of one of the 
triads {Myv, Arch, Ist ser. p. 44), 

This is tlie LlaiulatV account of Teilo, 
meant to bring* out his ])osition ns secoiul 
bishop of the see. In lihygyfarch’s ‘ Life of 
St. David/ written before 1099, Teilo np- 
pears, on the other liand, us n discipb^ of 
that saint (^Camhro-’Briffsh Sani/s, pp. 1-4, 
135); and, according to (liraldvis Cambrensis 
(^Itinerary j ii. 1, -MS. d. vi. 10-, of llolls 
edit,), ho was liis immediate successor as 
bishop of St. Daviil’s. TIu'ro is, Jiowever, 
no reason to sii])pose he was a diocesan 
bishop at all. Like others of Iiis age, he 
founded monasteries (many of them bearing 
his name), and Llandalf was perhaps tlie 
‘archimonasterium ’ (for the term see Lib, 
Land, pp, 74, 75, 129) or parent house 
{^ymmrodor ^ xi. 115-16). Dedications t o St. 
Teilo are to be found throughout South 
Wfrles ; Kees ( Welsh Saints^ pp. 245-6) 
jfiyes a list of eighteen, and a number of 
other * Teilo ’ churches, which have dis- 
appeared or cannot be identified, are men- 
tioned in the ‘Liber Tjandavensis.’ That 
David and Teilo worked together appears 
likely from the fact that of the eighteen 
Welsh dedications t(» Teilo all but three are 
within the region of David's activity, and 
out.side that district between the Usk and 
the Tawy in which tliero are practically no 
‘ Do \vi ’ churches. 

Tliere are no recognis(?d dedications to 
Teilo in Cornwall or Devon, though Borlase 
seeks {Aye of the Saints^ p, 134) to connect 
him with ICiidellioii, 8t. Issey, Philleigh, 
and other places. Tlie two forms of the 
saint’s name, Eliud and Teilo (old Welsh 
‘Teliau’), are both old (see the marginalia 
of the ‘ ilook of St. (hiad,’ as printed in the 
1893 edition of the Lib, Land,) Professor 
llhys believes the latter to bo a compound 
of the prefix ‘to 'and the pro 2 )er name Kliau 
or Lilian {Arch, (Jnmbr. 5th ser. xii. 37-8). 
Teilo’s festival was 9 Eeb. 

[Toilo is the subject of a life wliicli appears , 
in the Libor L iU(laren.sis (ed. 189;!, pp. 97-1 17), j 
in the portion written about IloO, and also in | 
the Cottonian MS. Vesp. A. xiv. art. 4, which is 
of about 1200. In the latter nianuscript the 
life is ascribed to ‘ (Tcofirey, brother of bi.shop 
Urban of LhindaftV whom Mr. Gwenogvryn 
Evans seeks (pref. to Lib. Land. p. xxi) to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, An 
atnftdgw=>Vcrsion, fi)und, according to Hardy 
(Desoriptive Catalogue, i. 132), in Cottonian 
MS. Tib. E. i. fob 16, was ascribed to John of 
Tinmouth [q. v.], was used by Capgrave (Nova 
Legenda AnglifC, p. 280 A), and taken from him 
by the Bollandists (Acta SS. Feb. 9, ii. 308) ; 
other authorities cited.] J. E. L. 


TELFAIR, on ARLES (1 777?-1833), 
naturalist, was bom at Belfast about 1777, 
and settled in Mauritius, whore be practised 
ns a surgeon, lie became a corr* spoiideni of 
Sir William Jackson Hooker f(j. v.], scii^^'^big 
plants to Kew, and esfablislied t lie boj^anical 
gardens at Mauritius and Reunion. Ha also 
collected bones of the solitaire from Rodri- 
guez, which he forwarded to tht‘ Zoological 
Society and to the Aiidersonian Museum, 
fJlasgow. In 1830 he publislu'd ‘ Some 
Account of the State of Slavery at Mauri- 
tius since the British Occupation in 1810, in 
Kt'fiitatiou of Anonymous Cliurges . . . 
against (Tovernnient and that Cob>ny,’ Port 
Louis, 4 to. Ho died at Port l^ouis on 
14 July 1833, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery there. There is an oil portrait of Tel- 
fair at the Masonic Ijodge, Port Louis, and 
Hooker commemorated him by the African 
genus Telfairia in the cucumber family • 
His wife, who died in 1832, also communi- 
cated drawings and specimens of Mauritius 
algae to Hooker and Harvey. 

[Journal of Botany, 1834, p. 160; Strickland 
and Melville’s Dodo and its Kindrenl, 1848, 
p. 52 ; Britton and Boulger’s Biographical Index 
of Botanists.] U. 8. B. 

TELFER, JAMES (1800-1862), minor 
po(q., son of a shepherd, was bom in the 
parish of Soiithdean , Roxburghshire, on 3 Dec. 
1800. Beginning life as a shepherd, lie gra- 
dually educate(l himself for the post of a 
country schoolmaster. He taught first at 
Oastleton, Langholm, I lumfriesshire, and then 
I for twenty-five years conducted a small ad- 
j venture school at Sauglitrees, Liddisdale, 

! Roxburghshire. On a very limittal iucoraii 
‘ ^ 8upp(.)rted a wife and family, and found 
leisure for literary woriv. b'roin youth ho 
had been an admirer and imitator of James 
Hegg (1770 -1835) [q. v.], tlie Ettrick Shep- 
Jierd, who befneiided him. As a writer of 
the archaic and quaint ballad style illus- 
trated in Hogg’s ‘(Queen’s Wake,’ l^elfer 
eventually attained a measure of case and 
even elegance in comjirisition, and in 1824 
he published a volume entitled ‘ Border 
Ballads and Miscellaneous Poems.’ Tho 
ballad, ‘ The Gloamyne Buebto,’ descriptive 
of tlie potent influence of fairy song, is 
a skilful development of a happy concep- 
tion. Telfer contributed to Wilson’s ‘Tales 
of the Borders/ 1834, and in 1835 he pub- 
lished ‘ Barbara Gray,’ an intere.sting prose 
tale. A selected volume of his prose and 
verse axipeared in 1852. He died on 18 Jan. 
1862. 

[Rogers’s Modern Scottish Minstrel; Gratit 
Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of Scotland.] T, B. 
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TBLFOllD, THOMAS ( 1 757- 1834), engi- 
netT, was born on 9 Aug. 1757 at Westerkirk, 
a secliuted liamlet of Kskdale, in Ji^astern 
Dumfriesshire, lie lost his father, a shep- 
hei a few months after liis birth, and was 
left tN^tlie care of his mother, who earned 
a scanty living by occasional farm work. 
\\ hen he was old enough he herded cattle 
and made liimself generally useful to the 
neighbouring farmers, and grew up so cln^er- 
ful a boy that he was known as ‘Laugliing 
Tam.’ At intervals he attended the parish 
school of Westerkirk, where he learned 
nothing more than tlie three R’s. lie was 
about liftemi when he was apprenticed to .a 
mason at Langholm, where a new Duke of 
Buccleucli was improving tlie houses and 
holdings of his tenantry, and Telford found 
much and varied work for his hands to do. 
Ilis industry, intelligence, and love of read- 
ing attracted the notice of a Langholm lady, 
who made him free of her little library, and 
thus was fostered a love of literature which 
continued with him to the end of his busy 
life. ^ Paradise Lost ’ and Burns’s ‘ Poems ’ 
were among his favourite books, and from 
reading verse he took to writing it. His ap- 
prenticeship was over, and he w^as working 
as a journeyman mason at eighteenpence a 
day, when at two-and-twenty he found his 
rhymes admitted into Buddiman’a ‘ Edin- 
burgh Magazine’ (see Maynk, Siller Gwiy 
ed. 1836, p. 227). A poetical address to 
Bums entreating him to write more verse 
in the spirit of the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night ’ 
was found among Burns’s pa])ers after his 
death, and a portion of it was ])ubliahed in 
the first edition of (hirrie’s ‘ Burns ’ (1800, 
App. ii. note D). The most ambitious of 
Telford’s early metrical performances was 
* Eskdale,’ a poem descriptive of his native 
district, which was first published in the 
‘Poetical Museum’ (Hawick, 1784), and 
was reprinted by Telford himself with a 
few additions, and for private circulation, 
some forty years aft towards. Southey said 
of it, ^ Many poems which evinced less obser- 
vation, less feeling, and were in all respects 
of less promise, have obtained university 
prizes.’ 

Having learned in the way of his trade all 
that was to be learned in Eskdale, Telford 
removed in 1780 lo Edinburgh, where the 
new town was in course of being built, and, ! 
skilled masons being in demand, he easily 
found suitable employment. Ho availed 
liimself of the opportunities which lii.s stay 
afforded him for studying and sketching 
specimens of the older architecture of Scot- 
land. After spending two years in Pldinburgh 
he resolved on trying his fortune in London, 


whither he proceeded at the age of twenty- 
five. His first emi>loyment was as a hewer 
at Somerset House, then in course of erection 
by Sir William Chambers. Two years later, 
in 1784, Telford received a commission (it is 
not known how procured) to superintend the 
erection, among other buildings, of a house 
for the occupation of the commissioner of 
Portsmouth dockyard. Here he had op- 
portunities, which ho did not neglect, for 
watching dockyard operations of various 
kinds, by a knowledge of which he profited 
in after life. His work in his own depart- 
ment gave great satisfaction. Tie amused 
las leisure by writing verses, and he improved 
it by studying chemistry. By the end of 
1786 his task was completed, and now a 
new and wider career was opened to him. . 

One of Telford’s Dumfriesshire acquaint- 
ances and patrons was a Mr. Johnstone 
AVesterhall, who assumed the name of Pul- 
teney on marrying a great lieiress, the niece 
of William Pulteney, earl of Bath [q.v.l Be- 
fore Telford left London for Portsmouth Mr. . 
(afterwards Sir William) Pulteney had con- 
sulted him respecting some repairs to be 
executed in the family mansion at Wester- 
hall, and took a great liking to his young 
countryman. Pulteney became through his 
wife a large landowner in the neighbour- 
hood of Shrewsbury, which he long repre- 
sented in parliament. When Telford’s em- 
ployment at Portsmouth came to an end, 
Pulteney thought of fitting up the castle at 
Shrewsbury as a residence, and invited Tel- 
ford to Shrewsbury to superintend the 
required alterations, Telford acce])ted the 
invitation, and while he was working at the 
alterations the ofiice of surveyor of public 
works for Shro])shire became vacant. The 
ap])ointment was best owed on Telford, doubt- 
less through the influence of Pulteney. Of 
Telford s multifarious, important, and trying 
duties in this responsible and conspicuous 
position, it must suliice to say that he dis- 
charged them most successfully and made 
himself personally popular, so much so that 
ill 1793, Avithout solicitation on his part, he 
was appointed by the Shropshire county 
magnates sole agent, engineer, and architect 
of the JOllesmere canal, projected to connect 
the JSIersey, the Dee, and the Severn. It 
was the greatest work of the kind then in 
course of being undertaken in the United 
Kingdom. On accepting the appointment 
Telford resigned the county surveyorship of 
Shropshire. His salary as engineer of the 
Ellesmere canal was only 500/. a year, and 
out of this he had to pay a clerk, a foreman, 
and his own traA’clling e^xpeiises. 

The labours of Telford as engineer of the 
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Ellesmero canal iindudo two acliicvcimcnts 
which were on a scale then unparalleh*d in 
.England and marked by j^Teat. originality. 
Th(3 ufpioducts over the valley of the Ceirioj^ 
at Chirk and over tlie Det* at Pont-Cysylltau 
have bt;en ])ronounc(‘d by the chief English 
historian of inland navigation to be ‘ among 
the bohh'st, elTorts of human invention in 
modern times.’ The originality of the concep- 
tion carri(*d out lay in both cases not so much 
in the magnitude of the aqueducts, unprece- 
dented as this was, as in the construction of 
the bed in which tlie canal was carried over 
river and valley. A similar feat had been per- 
formed by Brindley, but he transported the 
water of the canal m a bed of puddled earth; 
and necessarily of a breadth which required 
the support of piers, abutments, and arches 
of the most massive masonry. In spite of 
this the frosts, by expanding the moist puddle, 
frequently produced fissures which burst the 
masonry, suffering the water to escape, and 
sometimes causing the overthrow of the 
aquc^liicls. For the bed of ])uddled earth 
Telford substituted a trough of east-iron 
])lates inlixed in square stone masonry. Not 
only was tlio displacement produced by frosts 
averted, but there was a great saving in 
the size and strength of the masonry, an 
enormous amount of which would have been 
required to .support, a puddled channel at 
the height of the Chirk and Pont-Cy.sylltau 
aqueducts. The Chirk jKpiedact consisted 
of ten arches of forty S]>au each, carrying 
the canal 70 ft. above the level of the river 
over a valley 700 ft. wide, and forming a 
most jncturesqiK^ object in a beautiful laud- 
.scape. Oil a still larger scale was the Pont- 
Cysylltau aqueduct over the Dee four miles 
north of (diirk and in 1 lie vale of Llang'ollen ; 
1:21 ft. over the level of the river at low 
water tin* canal was carried in its ca.st-irou 
trough, with a water-way 1 1 ft. 10 iu. 
wide, and nineteen arches extending to the 
length of 1,007 ft. The first stone of tho 
Chirk aqueduct was laid on 17 June 1790, 
and it was completed in 1801. The first 
Slone of tlie other great aqueduct was laid on 
^5 June 170o, and it was opened for traffic 
in 1805. Of thi.s Pont-Oysylltau aijueduct 
Sir Walter Scott said to Southey that Ot 
was the most impressive work of art which 
he had ever seen’ (Smiles, p. 150). 

In 1800 Telford was in London giving 
evidence htifore a select committee of the 
House of Commons wliich was- considering 
projects for the improvement of the x>ort of 
London. One of the.se was the removal 
of the old London Bridge and the erection 
of a new one. While surveyor of public 
works for Shropshire Telford had had much 


experienee in bridge-building. Of several 
iron hridg(‘S wliich he built in tliat county, 
tho earliest, in 1795 8, was a \<‘ry*fine one 
over the Severn at Build was, abt)Ut midway 
bet ween Shrewsbury and Bridgnorth; i^on- 
j sisted of a single nreh of 1:30 feet >paffl Ho 
I now ])ropo.sed to ert‘ct a new Lon* Ion Bridge 
; of iron and of a single arch. The scheme 
was ridiculed by many, but, after listenin 
to the evidence of experts, a pari i amen tar v 
committee approved of it, and the preliminary 
works were, it seems, actually begun. The 
execution of tho bold project was not pro- 
ceeded with, oil account, it is said, of difficul- 
ties connected with makingthe necessary ap- 
proaches (ib, p. 181). ljut Telford’s plan of 
the new bridge was published in 1801 , and pro- 
cured him favourable notice in high quarters, 
from the king and the Prince ojf Wales 
downwards. 

Telford’s skill and energies were now to 
be utilised for an object very dear to him, 
the improvement of his native country. At 
the beginning of the century, at the instance 
of his old friend Sir William Pulteney, who 
was governor of the British Fisheries Society, 
he inspected the harbours at their variou.s 
stations on the northern and eastern coasts 
of Scotland, and drew up an instructive and 
suggestive report. Telford’s name was^ now 
well known in London, but doubtless this 
report contributed to qirocure him in 1801 a 
commi.«?sioii from the goveriimont to under- 
take a far widt^r Scottish survey. This step 
was taken from considerations partly con- 
nected with national defence. There was 
IK) naval station anywhere on the Scott i.sh 
coasts, nnd an old project wa.s being revived 
j to make the g’nmt gleii of Scotland, which 
cuts it diagonally from tho North Sea to tlie 
Atlantic, available as a water- way for ships 
of war as well as for traffic. The results of 
Telford’s investigations were printed in an 
exhaustive report pre^.sented to parliament 
in 1803. Two bodies of commissioners were 
appointed to superintend and make, provi- 
sion for carrying out his recommendations, 
which included the construction of the Cale- 
donian canal in the central glen already men- 
tioned, and, what was still more urgently 
needed, extensive road-making and bridge- 
building in the higlilands and northern coun- 
ties of Scotland. Telford was appointed en- 
gineer of the Caledonian canal, the whole 
cost of which was to be defrayed by parliamen- 
tary grants. The expenditure on the road- 
making and bridge-building, to bo planned 
by him, was to be met only partly by parlia- 
mentary grants, government supplying qno 
half of the money required wherever the laim- 
owners were ready to contribute the other 
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half. The hindowners as a body cihoerfuUy 
accepted this arrangement, while Telford 
threw himself body and soul into both enter- 
prises with a patriotic even greater than his 
cut^'oniary professional zeal. 

T&ii;> chief roads in the lughlands and 
nort hern counties of Scotland had been made 
after the reb'dlions of 1715 and 1745 purely 
for militaxy purposes, and were quite inade- 
quate as mrans of general communication. 
The usefulness, such as it was, of these 
military roads was moreover marred by the 
absence of bridges: for instance, over the 
Tay at Duukcld and the Spey at Fochabers, 
these and other principal rivers having to be 
. crossed by ferry-boats, always inconvenient 
and often dangerous. In mountainous dis- 
trict^ the people were scattered in isolated 
clust6Zs of miserable huts, without possibility 
Of intercommunication, and with no industry 
so profitable as the illicit distillation of whisky. 
^ The interior of the county of Sutherland 
being inaccessible, the only track lay along 
the shore among rocks and sands, which were 
covered by the sea at every tide.’ In eighteen 
years, thanks to the indefatigable energy of 
Telford, to the prudent liberality of the 
government, and to the public spirit of the 
landowners, the face of the Scottish liigh- 
lands and northern counties was completely 
changed. Nine hundred and twenty miles 
of good roads and 120 bridges were added 
to their means of communication. In his 
survey of the results of these operations and 
of his labours on the Caledonian canal Tel- 
ford speaks not merely as an engineer, but as 
a social economist and reformer. Three tlioii- 
sand two hundred men had been annually 
employed, and taught for the first time the 
use of tools. ^ These undertakings,’ he said, 
^ may be regarded in the light of a working 
academy, from which eight hundred men have 
annually gone forth improved workmen.’ 
The plough of civilisation had been substi- 
tiitea for the former crooked stick, with a 
piece of iron affixed to it, to bo drawn or 
pushed along, and wheeled vehicles carried 
the loads formerly borne on the backs of 
women. The spectacle of habits of industry 
and its rewards had raised the moral standard 
of the population. According to Telford, 

^ about 200,000/. had been granted in fifteen 
years,’ and the country had been advanced 
^ at least a century.’ 

The execution of Telford’s plans for the 
improvement of Scottish harbours and fish- 
ing stations followed on the successful in- 
ception of his road-making and bridge-build- 
inff. Of the more important of his harbour 
works, that at the great fishery station Wick, 
begun in 1808, was the earliest, while about 


the latest which he designed was that at 
Dundee in 1811. Aberdeen, Peterhead, 
Banff*, Leith, the port of Edinburgh, are only 
a few of his works of harbour extension and 
construction which did so much for the com- 
merce and fisheries of Scotland, and in some 
cases his labours were facilitated by pre- 
vious rej)orts on Scottish liarbours made by 
llennie [see IIkxnik, John, 178d-1821], 
whose recommendations had not been carried 
out from a lack of funds. In this respect 
Telford was moret fortunate, considerable 
advances from the fund accumulated by the 
commissioners of forfeited estates in Scot- 
land being made to aid local contributions on 
harbour works. 

Of Telford’s engineering enterprises, in 
Scotland the most conspicuous, but far from • 
the most useful, was tho Caledonian caitadi, 
Though nature had furnished for it most of , 
the water-way, the twenty or so miles 
land which connected the various fresl^- water 
lochs forming the main route of the canal, 
some sixty miles in length, stretched through 
a country full of engineering difficulties. 
Moreover the canal was planned on an un- 
usually large scale, for use by ships of war ; 
it was to have been 110 feet wide at the 
entrance. From the nature of the ground at 
the north-eastern and south-western termini 
of the canal immense labour was required 
to provide basins from which in all twenty- 
eiglit locks had to be constructed from the en- 
trance locks at each extremity, so os to reach 
the highest point on the canal a hundred 
feet above high-water mark. Between Loch 
Eil, which was to be the southernmost point 
of the canal, and tho loch next to it on the 
north, Loch Locliy, the distance was only 
eight miles, but the difierence between their 
levels was ninety feet. It was necessary to 
connect them by a series of eiglit gigantic 
locks, to which Telford gave the name of 
‘Neptune’s Staircase.’ The works wore com- 
menced at the beginning of 1804, but it was 
not until October 1822 that the first vessel 
traversed the canal from sea to sea. It had 
cost nearly a million sterling, twice the 
amount of the original estimate. Still worse, 
it proved to be almost useless in comparison 
witli tlie expectations which Telford had 
formed of its commercial promise. This was 
the one great disappointment of his profes- 
sional career. Jlis own theory for the finan- 
cial failure of the canal was that, while 
he had reckoned on a very profitable trade 
in timber to be conveyed from the Baltic to 
the western ports of Great Britain and to 
Ireland, this hope was defeated by the policy 
of the government and of parliament in 
levying an almost prohibitory duty on Baltic 
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timber in favour of that of Canada. He 
himself reaped little pecuniary profit from the 
time and laboiir which he devoted to the 
canal. As itsenginoer-iii-chief during twenty- 
one years lie received in that capacity only 
237/, per annum. 

While engaged in these Scottish under- 
takings, Telford was also busily occupied in 
England. He had numerous engagements 
to construct and improve canals. In two 
instances he was called on to follow, with 
improved nnudiinery and appliances, where 
Brindley had led the way. One was t he sub- 
stitution of a new tunnel for that wliich had 
been made by Brindley, but had become in- 
adequate, at liareeastle Hill in Stafibrdshire 
on the Grand Junction canal; another was 
the improvetnenl , soinetimes amounting to 
i*econstruction, of Briiul ley’s Birmingham 
canal, which at the point of its entrance into 
Birniingliam liad become ‘ little better tlian 
u crooked ditch.’ J^ong bt'/bre this Telford’s 
reputation as a canal-maJicr liad procured 
him a coutinental reputation. In .1808-10 
he planned and ])ers(mally contribiited to the 
construction of tin* Gotha canal, to conijilete 
the communicatiou bet ween the Baltic and 
the Xortli Stai. Bresenting dil!iculties similar 
to those whicli he had ov(3rcom<3 in the case 
of the Caledonian canal, the wtirk was on 
a much larger scale, the length of the artl- 
licial canal which liad to be made to connect 
the lakes being ob miles, and that of the 
whole navigation li’O miles. In Sweden lie 
was feted as a ]jiihlic benefactor, and the 
king conferred on him the Swedish order of 
knighthood, honours of akind never bestowed 
on him at hoim*. 

The improvmnent of old and the con- 
struction of new roads in England were re- 
quired hy the industrial develojmient of the 
country, bringing with it an increased need 
for safe and rapid postal communication. A 
parliamentary committee in 1814 having re- 
ported on the ruinous and dangerous state 
of the roads between Carlisle and Glasgow, 
the legislature found it desirable, from the 
national importance of the route, to vote 
50, (XK)/. for its iin])rovement. Sixty-nine raih's, 
two-thirds of the new and improved road, 
were ])hiced under Telford’s charge, and, like 
all his English roads, it was constructed with 
a solidity greater than that obtained by tlic 
subsequent and more popular system of 
Macadam, Of 'I’elford’s other English road 
improvements the most noticeable were those 
through which the mountainous regions of 
North Wales were permeated by roads xvith 
their accompany ingbridges,Avhile through tlie 
creation of a new and safe route, under the 
direction of a xiarliamentary commission, from 


Shrewsbury to Holyhead, comultmication 
between London and Dublin, to say nothing 
of the benefits conferred on the districts 
traversed, was greatly facilitated. But the 
very increase of traffic thus causedjlAde 
only more apparent the inconvenieiCe and 
peril attached to the transit of passengers and 
goods in open ferry-boats over the dangerous 
straits of Menai. It was resolved that they 
should be bridged. The task having been 
entrusted to Telford, the execution of it was 
one of his greatest engineering achieve- 
ments. 

Telford’s design for the JNlenai bridge was 
based on the suspension princijile, of which 
few English engineers had liitlierto made 
any practical trial. Telford’s application of 
it at Menai was on a scale of enormous mag- 
nitude. When it had been approved by emi- 
nent experts, and recommended by a select 
committee of the House of Commons, parlia- 
ment granted the money required for the 
execution of the scheme. The main chains 
of wrought iron on whicli the roadway was 
to be laid were sixteen in number, and the 
distance between the piers whicli supported 
them was no less than 550 ieet ; tiie pyra- 
mids, this being the form wliich tlio piers 
assumed at their utmost elevation, were 
53 feet abovii the level of the road- 
way, and the height- of each of the two 
priiicijial piers on which the main chains 
of the bridge were to be suspended was 
153 feet. The first stone of the main ])ier 
was laid in August 1810, but it was not 
until six years afle^'wards that, things were 
sullioiently advanced for the difficult opera- 
tion of hoisting, into juisition the first 
of the main chains, weighing 23i tons 
between the points of suspension. On 
l?(]’A])ril 18:^5 an enormous assemblage on 
the banks of the straits wit nossed the opera- 
tion, and hailed its siicct'ss with loud and 
])roloiiged cheering. I’ldford himself Lad 
come from London to Bangor to superintend 
the 0])erations. Anxiety respecting their 
result had kept him sleepless for weeks. It 
is said tliat when on the eventful day some 
friends came to congratulate him on his 
success, they found him on liis knees engaged 
in prayer. Soon afterwards, in 1826, Telford 
erected a suspension bridge on the same prin- 
ciple as that at Menai over the estuary of the 
Conway. 

During the speculative mania of 1825-6 
a good many railways were projected, among 
them one in 1825 for a lino from London 
to Liverpool, The canal proprietors, alarmed 
at the threatened competition with tl^ir 
water-ways, consulted Telford, whose advice 
was that the existing canal systems should 
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j^madeascolEipl^a^.pQSd^^ Accordinf^ly' 
h© commWoned to 4^sig^ the Bit'* 
xniaghaii^ Liverpool junction* from a 

E oint on the Birmingham canal near Wolver- 
ai^pt^n to Ellesmere Port on the Mersey, 
an ofjj^tion by which a second communica- 
tion was established between Birmingham 
on the one hand, and Liverpool and Man- 
chester on the other. This was the last of 
Telford's canals. It is said that he declined 
the appointment of engineer to the projected 
Liverpool and Manchester railway because 
it might injuriously aflect the interests of 
the canal proprietors. 

Among the latest works planned by Tel- 
ford, and executed after he was seventy, 
were the fine bridges at Tewkesbury (1826); 
a cast-iron bridge of one arch, and that at 
Gloucester (1828) of one large stone arch ; 
the St. Katherine Bocks at London, opened 
in 1828; the noble Dean Bridge at Edinburgh 
(1831); the skilfully planned North Level 
drainage in the Een country (1830-1); and 
the great bridge over the Clyde at Glasgow 
(1833-5), which was not opened until rather 
more than a year after Telford’s <leatli. Flis 
latest professional engagement was in 1834, 
when, at the request of tlie great Duke of 
AVellington, as lord warden of the Cin((ue 
ports, he visited Dover and framed a plan 
for the improvement of its harbour. 

During his latest years, when he had re- 
tired from active em])loyment and deafness 
diminished liis enjoyment of society, he drew 
up a detailed account of his chief engineering 
entery^rises, to which ho y) refixed a fragment 
of aiitobiograydiy. Telford was one of the 
founders, in 1818, of the society which be- 
came the Institute of Civil Engineers. He 
was its first president, and sedulously fostered 
its development, bestowing on it tlie nucleus 
of a library, and aiding strenuously in j>ro- 
curing for it a cliarter of incorymratioii in 
1828. The institute received from him its 
first legacy, amounting to 2,000/. 

Telford died at 24 Ai)iiigd(>ii Street, West- 
minster, on 2 S('])t. 1831, He was buried on 
10 Sept, in AVestmiuster Abbey, near the 
middle of the nave. In the east aisle of the 
north transept there is a fine statue of him 
by Bailey. A portrait by Sir Henry llae- 
biirn belonged to Airs. Burge in 1807 (Cat, 
of Portrait Px'hlbifioii at South Kensim/to?!, 
1808, No. 166). A second y)ortrait, by Lane, 
belongs to the Institute of Civil hhigineers. 

Although Telford was unmarried and his 
habits were inexy)ensLvo, he did not die rich. 
At the end of his career bis investments 
brought him in no more than 800/. a year. 
Jfe thought less of professional gain than 
of the benefits conferred on his country by 


his labours. So great wbs his disinteite^l^d 
zeal for the pi^motiou of works of puhUe} 
utility that in the case of the British Fi^ei^ieS ' 
Society, the promoters of which were ani- 
mated more’ by public spirit than by the 
hope of profit^ while acting for many years 
as its engineer he refused any remuneration 
for his labour, or even payment for the ex- 

f enditure which he incurred in its service, 
lis professional charges were so moderate 
that, it is said, a deputation of representative 
engineers once formally expostulated with 
him on the subject (iSAiiLiis, p. 317). lie 
carried his indillerenee to money matters so 
far that, when making his will, he fancied 
hims(3lf worth only 16,000/. instead of the 
30,000/. which was found to be the real 
amount. He was a man of a kindly and 
generous disposition. He showed his life- 
long attachment to his native district, the 
scene of his humble beginnings, not merely by 
reproducing as soon as be lu'came prosperous 
the j)oera on Eskdale whicli lie had written 
when ho was a journeyman mason, but by 
remitting sums of money every winter for 
the ‘benefit of its poorer inhabitants. He 
also bequeathed to aid in one case, and to 
establish in another, free ])ul)lic librarit^s at 
AVesterkirk and Langholm in his native 
valley. 

Telford was of social disposition, a blitlni 
companion, and full of anecdote. His per- 
sonality was so attract iv'e as considerably to 
increase the number of visitors t-o and cus- 
tomers of the Salo])ian cofiee-liouse, after- 
wards the Ship hotel, wliicli for twenty-one 
years he made his head(|aarters in London, 
lie came to be consid(;rod a A^aluable fixture 
of the establishment. When lie left it to 
occupy a house of his own in Abingdon 
Street, a new landlord of tlie Salopian, who 
had just entered into possession, was indig- 
nant. MA^hiit ! ' lu) exclaimed, Meave the 
house ? AVliy, sir, 1 have just paid 750/. for 
you ! ’ (Smiles, p. 302). 

Telford’s love of literature and of verse- 
writing clung to him from liis early days. 
At one of the Imsiest jieriods of his lift^ he 
is found now criticising Goc'tlie and Kot- 
zebue, now studying Diigald Slewart on the 
human mind and Alison on tastt^. lie was 
the warm friend of Tiiomas Oain])bell and of 
Southey, He formed a strong attachment 
to Campbell after tlie ajipearance of the 
^ Pleasures of Hope,’ and acted to him as his 
lielpfiil mentor. Writing to Dr. Currie in 
1802, Campbell says: ‘I liave become ac- 
quainted with Telford the engineer ; a fellow 
of infinite humour and of strong enterprising 
mind. He has almost made me a bridge- 
builder already ; at least he has inspired me 
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with new sensations of interest in the im- 
provement and ornament of our country, 
Telf6rd is a most useful cicerone in London, 
He is so universally acquainted andsopojm- 
lar in his manners that he can introdiice one 
to.all kinds of novelty and all descriptions 
of interesting society/ Campbell is said to 
have been staying with Telford at the Salo- 
iau when writing * Ilohenliiiden,* and to 
ave adopted ‘ important emendations ^ sug- 
gested by Telford (Smtlks, p. .‘584). Telfprd 
became godfather to his eldest son, and be- 
queathed Campbell 5(X)/. Jle left a legacy 
of the same amount to Southey, to whom it 
came very seasonably, and who said of Tel- 
ford, ^ A man more heartily to be liked, more 
worthy to be esteemed and admired, I have 
never fallen in with.’ There is an agreeable 
account by Southey of a tour which he made* 
with Telf(^rd in the highlanjls and far north 
of Scotland in 1810. He records in it the 
vivid impressions made tm him by Telford’s 
roads, bridges, and harbours, and by what 
was then completed of the Caledonian canal. 
Extracts from Soiitliey’s narrative were first 
printed by Dr. Smiles in his * Life of Telford.’ 
Southey’s last coiitribiition to the ^ Quarterly 
Jieview’ fiNfarch 18;^0) was a very genial 
and apprecua^ivtJ article on ’IVlford’s career 
and character. 

Southey’s artich^ was a review of an 
elaborate work wliich appeared in 18.‘58, as 
the * Life of Thomas Telford, Civil Engineer, 
written by liiinself, coutaining a Descriptive 
Narrative of his Professional Labours, 
with aFolio Atlas and Co])per Plates, edited 
by John Hickman, one of bis Executors, 
with a Preface, Supplement, Auuota- 


Navi^ation ; * ill tbo first of these, pr<>sum- 
ably from his want of mathematical k now- 
ledge, he was assisted by A. Nimmoa 

[The personal as distinguished from the pro- 
fessional autobiography of Telford giyenLi' the 
volume edited by Rickman is meagrb, anlffeases 
with his settlement at Shrewsbury,' The one 
great authority for Telford’s biography. i« Dr, 
Smtles’s Life, Isfc ed. 1861; 2nd ed, Ijfifi? (to 
which all the references in the preceding article 
are made). Dr. Smiles threw much new and in- 
teresting light on Telford’s personal character, 
as well as on his professional career, by publish- 
ing for the first time extracts from Telford’s, 
letters to his old schoolfellow In Eskdale, 
Andrew Little of Langholm. There is a valuable 
article by Sir David Brewster on Telford ns an 
engineer in the ‘Edinburgh Review ’for Octo- 
ber 1839. Telford as a road-maker is dealt 
with exhaustively in Sir Henry Parnell’s 
Treatise on Roads, wherein the Principles on 
which Roads should be made are explained and 
illustrated by the Plans, Specifications, and 
Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq., 
London, 1833.] ‘ . F. E, 

TELYNOG (1840 -1865), Welsh poet. 
[Seo liJvAXs, Tho3Ias.] 

j TEMPEST, PtEPtOE (]6r>3-l'7l7), 

I priiitseller, born at Tong, Yorkshire, in July 
1655, was the sixth son of Henry I’empest 
of Tong by Jiis wife, Mary Dushall, and 
brother of Sir John Tempest, first baronel . It 
is sakl that he was a pupil and assistant of 
Wencoslaus Hollar [q. v.], and some of the 
prints wliich bear his name as the publisher 
have been assumed to be his own work ; but 
there is no actual evidence that he over 
practised engraving. Establishing himself 


lions, and Index.’ In this volume Telford’s 
accounts of Ids various engineering enter- 
prises, great and small, are am])le and 
luminous. Hickman added biographical 
traits and anecdotes of Telford. Tlie sup- 
plement contains many elucidations of his 
professional career and a few of his personal 
character, among the former being bis re- 
ports to parliament, &c., and those of par- 
liamentaiy commissioners under whose su- 
pervision some of the most important of 
his ent(^rpris(»s were executed. In one of 
the ap])eudices his poem on ^ Eskdale ’ is 
reprinted. There is also a copy of his will. 
‘ Some Account of the Inland Navigation 
of the (k)iinty of Salop ’ was contributed by 
'^felford to Archdeacon l^lymley’s ‘ General 
View of the Agriculture of Shropshire’ 
(Ijondon, 180:2). lie also wrote for Sir 


in the Strand as a book and print seller about 
1680, Tempest issued some sets of plates of 
birds ixnd beasts etched by Francis Place and 
John Grillier from drawings by Francis Bar- 
low ; a few mezzotint portraits by Place and 
others, chiefly of royal personages; and a 
translation of C. Hipa’s ‘Iconologia,’ 1709. 
But he is best known by the celebrated ‘ Cryes 
of the City of London,’ which he jiublislied 
in 1711, a series of seventy-four portraits, 
from drawings by Marcellas Laroon the 
elder [q. v.], of itinerant dealers and Other 
remarkable characters who at that time fre- 
quented the streets of the metropolis; the 
plates were jirohably all engraved by John 
Savage (,/f. 1600-1700) [q. v.], whose name 
appears upon one of them. Tempest died 
on 1 April 1717, and was buried at St. Paul’s, 
Oovent Garden, London. There is a mezzo- 


David Brewster’s ‘Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pfedia,’ to the production of wliicli work he 
gave financial assistance, the articles on 
‘ Bridges,’ ‘Civil Architecture,’ and ‘Inland 


tint portrait of him by Place, after G. Hoeras- 
kerk,with tlie motto ‘Cavete vqbis principes/ 
and the figure of a nonconformist minister 
in the ' Cryes ’ is said to represent him. 
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r Redgrave’s 1 h’ct. of Artists; Chalonor Smith’s 
British MCzzot i iito Portraits ; Dodd’s manuscript 
Hist, of Engrjivers in Brit. Miis. (Addit. MS. 
33406) ; uiformation from Major Tempest of 
Broughton Hall.} F. M. O’D. 

T!fesi3?LE, Eabl. rSee Gkakville, Ri- 
chard Temple, 1711-1779.] 

. TEJIJ^LE, HENRy, first Viscount 
J*A,IiMER9Wn(167?P-i1767), bom about 1678, 
wad the oldest survivinjj son of Sir John 
temple, speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons [see under Temple, Sir John]. On 
2J. Sept. 1680, When about seven years old, he 
was appointed, with Luke King, chief remem- 
brancer Of the court of excheq^uer in Ireland, 
for their joint lives, and on King’s death the 
grant was renewed to Temple and his son 
Henry for life (6 June 1716). It 'was then 
worth nearly 2,000/. per annum (Swift, 
Works^ 1883 ed. vi.‘ 416). Temple was 
created, on 12 March 1722-3, a peer of Ire- 
land as Baron Temple of Mount Tenijile, co. 
Sligo, and Viscount Palmerston of Palmer- 
ston, CO. Dublin. lie sat in the English 
House of Commons for East Grinstead, 
Sussex, 1727-34, Bossiney, Cornwall, 1734- 
1741 J and Weobly, Herefordshire, 1741-47, 
and was a supporter of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
administration. In the interest of Walpole 
lie offered Dr. William Webster in 1784 a 
crown pension of 300/. per anninn if lie would 
turn the MVcekly Miscellany’ into a mini- 
sterial paper (Nichols, /wV. Anecdotes, 162). 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams wrote several 
skits upon ‘ Little Broadbottom Palmerston ’ 

( Works, i. ] 89, ii. 265, iii. 36). Ho was cured 
at Bath in 1730 of a severe ill ness (William 
Oliver, Practical Essay on Warm Bathing, 
2nd edit, pp; 60-2), Palmerston added the 
garden front to the house at East Sheen 
(Lysons, i. 371), and greatly im- 

proved the mansion of Broadlands, near Rora- 
sey, Hampshire {Hist. MSS. Comm. 14tJi 
Rep. App. ix. 251). The volume of ‘Poems 
on several Occasions’ (1 736) by Stephen Duck 
[q. V.], the ‘thresher,^ ^^7 Queen 

Caroline, includes ‘A Journey \ o Marlborough, 
Bath,’ inscribed to Viscount Palmerston. 
Part of the poem describes a feast given by 
the peer annually on 30 June to the threshers 
of the village of Charlton, between Pewsey 
and Amesbury, Wiltshire, in honour of 
Duck, a native of that place. The dinner is 
still given every year, and its cost is partly 
provided from the rent of a jnece of land ^ 
given by Lord Palmerston. I 

Palmerston was a correspondent of the ! 
Duchess of Marlborough, and some angry 
lettisrs passed betwetm him and Swift in 
January 1726-6 ( TVorks, 1883 edit. xvii. 2^3- 


29). He helped Bishop Berkeley in his 
scheme concerning tlie island of St. Chris- 
topher {Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. 
p, 242), and he presented to Eton College 
in 1760 four large volumes on heraldry, 
which had been painted for Henry VIII by 
John Tirol {ib. 9th Rep. App. i. 367). He 
died at Chelsea on 10 June 1767, aged 84, ^ 

He married, first, Anne, only daughter of 
Abraham Houblon, governor of the Bank of 
England. She died on 8 Dec. 1736, having, 
had issue, with other children, a soii Henry, 
who married, on 18 June 1786, Elizabeth,, 
eldest daughter of Colonel Lee, whose widow, 
Lady Elizabeth, had become in May 1731 
the wife of Edward Young the poet. Henry 
Temple’s wife died of consumption at Mont-^ 
pellier, on her way to Nice, in October 1736* 
lie was usually considered the Philander, 
and his wife was certainly the Narcissa, of 
Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts ’ (Night iii.) As 
a protest ant she was denied Christian ljurial 
at Montpellier, and was finally buried in the 
old protest ant burial-ground of the Ilotel- 
Dieu at Lyons, 729 livres having been paid 
for permission to inter her remains there 
(Murray, Handbook to France, 1802, ii. 27). 
The widower married, on 12 Sept. 1738, Jane, 
youngest daughter of Sir John Barnard [q.v."|, 
lord mayor of London, and left at his decease, 
on 18 Aug. 1740, Henry Temple, second vis- 
count Palmerston [ q. v.J The first Lord 
Palmerston married as his second wife, 
11 May 1738, Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Francis Gerard, hurt., and relict of Sir John 
Fryer, hart. She died on 10 Aug. 1762. 

[Burke’s Extinct Peerage; Lodge's Irish Peer- 
age, od. Archdall, v. 240-4; Chester’s West- 
minstor Abbey Registers, pp. 7, 382; Johnson’s 
Poets, ed. Cunningham, iii. 330-2.] W. P. C. 

TEMPLE, HENRY, vsecond Viscount 
Palmerston (1739-1802), son of Henry 
Temple (d. 1740) by his second wife, anci 
randson of Henry, first viscount [q. v.], was 
orn on 4 Dec. 1739. At a by-election on 
28 May 1762 he was returned to parliament 
in the interest of the family of B idler for the 
Cornish borough of East Looe, and sat for 
it until 1708. Ho subsequently represented 
the const ituoncies of Southampton ( 1 768-74), 
Hastings (1774-80 and 1780-84), Borough- 
bridge in Yorksliire (1784-90), Newport, Isle 
of Wight (1790-96), and Winchester (1796 
to death). He seconded the address in De- 
cember 1705. Til the same month he was 
appointed to a seat at tlie board of trade. 
From September 1766 to December 1777 lie 
was a lord of the admiralty, and from the 
latter date to tlie accessionof the Rockingham 
ministry in Alarch 1782 he was a lord of the 
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treasury; He was a member of the com- scribed M *a p'rbdi|fiotjfli,|flreat, 
mittee nominated by Lord North in Novem- old-fashioned house^ with ]|^6a6u?^-grounds 
ber 1772 to inquire into the affairs of the of 70 acres, nieces of water, artificW mounts^ 
East India Company, but he did not attain and so forth and their aasemhlio^ fl-t the 
to distinction in political life. town house in Hanorer Square were fanjous 

Throughout his Irfe Palmerston was fond (Dr. Burney, iii. 271-3Jf . No 

of travel, of social lift*, and of the company of schoolboy was ^ so fond of a breaking-up as 
distinguished men. lie was walking with Lord Palmerston is of a junket^-and pieasur- 
Wilkes in the streets of Paris in 1763 when ing.’ Their life is made a * toil of pleasure/ 
the patriot was challenged by a Scotsman Early in April 1 802 Palmerston was very 
serving in the French army. Late in the ill, but ‘in good spirits, cracking his jokes 
same year lie passed through Lausanne, when and reading from morning to night,.’ He 
Gibbon praised li is scheme of travel and pro- died of an ossified throat at his house in 
phesied tliat he would derive gnmt improve- Hanover KSquare, London, on 16 April 1802, 
ment from it. Tlii was elected a member of His widow died at Broadlauds' family 
the Catch Club in 1771, and Gibbon dined seat near Komse^y, Hampshire, wmOhPalmer- 
with him on 20 ]Ma3'^177() at ‘a great dinner &tou had greatly enlarged and adorned) on 
of Catches.^ lie was created a D.C.fi. of 20 Jan. 1805. Bolli of them were buried in 


Oxford on 7 July 1773. At liis first nomina- 
tion on 1 July 1783 for ‘ The Club* he was, 
against .folinson’s opinion, rejected ; but on 
.10 Feb. 1784 he was dul 3 M.dected (Boswell, 
ed. Napier, iv. I(i3). A letter from him in 
1777 is in Garrick’s ‘ Corrospondonce * (ii. 
270 1); Sir Joshua Peviiolds often dined 
at his house, and Palmerston Avas one of the 
)all-bearers at the funerals of Garrick and 
levnolds. Under the will of Sir Joshua 
he had the second choicii of any ])icture 
painted by him, and he sel(‘Ctod the ‘ Infant 
Academy.* 

William Pars [(|, v.] accompanied Palmer- 
ston to the continent in 1767, and made many 
draw i ngs of scenes which t hey v isi t ed, \\* hen 
at Spa t hey met Frances, only daughter of Sir 
Francis Poole, hart., of Pooltj Hall, Chester. 
She was ten years older than Lord. Palmer- 
ston, hut ‘ agreeable, sensible, and so clever,* 
that, although lie desired a fortun(3 and she 
Avas poor, he married licr on 6 Oct. 1767 
(Mrs. Osnoiix, Lrfter.^j p. J74; Notes and 
Queries, 4t]i ser. vii. 340). Slie died at the 
Admiralty, Whitehall, Jjondon, on 1 June 
1769, having liad a daughter horn on 17 May, 
and Avas buried in a vault under the abbey 
cliurch of Homsej", Jlam])shire, A mural 
tablet to her memory, Avitli an inscription in 
prose by her husband, was placed under its 
west Avindow. IJis lines on her death, be- 
ginning with the Avords 

Whoe’er, like me, Avltli trembling anguish brings 
Ilis heart’s whole treasure lofair jlristol’s springs, 

liaA^e been inucli admired, and are often 
attributed to Mason. 

i’almerston niarih^d, as his second wife, at 
Bath, on 5 Jan. 1783, 3Iary, daughter of 
Benjamin Thomas Mee, and sister of Benja- 
min Mee, director of the Bank of England; 
like her hushaiul, she revelled in society. The 
house at Sheen, their favourite resort, is de- 


tho vault under Komsey church, and against 
tlie Avest wall of the nave a monumei^t, by 
Flaxman, Avas erected to their memory! Of 
their large family, the eldest was the states- 
man, Henry John Temple, third viscount 
Palmerston [q. V.] 

Palmerst on’s ‘ Diary in France during July 
and Angmst 1791* was published at Cam- 
bridge in 1885 as an appendix to ‘The Des- 
patches of Earl Gower, English Ambassador 
at Paris’ (ed. O. Browning). 

Verses l>y liord Palmerston are in .Lady 
Millers ‘Poetical Amusements at a Villa 
near Bath* (i. 12,52-7, (>0-3), the ‘ NeAv 
Foundling Hospital for Wit* (i. 51-9), and 
Walpole’s ‘Iloyal and Noble Authors* (ed. 
Park, V. 327 -8). Those in the first of these 
collections are described by Wal])ole as ‘ very 
pretty^ (Zetters, vi. 171), hut they Avere 
ridiculed by Tickell in his satire, '‘The 
Wrejitli of Fashion.* IJ is luczzot int portraits 
Avere sold by CJiristie & Manson in May 
1890; his pictures in Axiril 1891. 

[Lodge’s Irish .Peerage, ed. Archdall, a^. 244 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Gent. Mag. 1802 i. 
381, 1805 p. 95; Spcuco’s Romsey Church, pp. 
40-2 ; Rrayley and Brit. ton’s Beauties of king- 
land and Wales, vi. 223 ; Pratt’s Harvest Homo, 
i. 78 ; Courtney’s Pari. Rep. of Cornwall, p. 
124; GrenAulle Papers, i. 413-6; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. i. 382, v, 620, 3rd ser. i. 388 ; 
Walpole’s Journals, 1771-1783, i. 168, ii. 174; 
Choker Papers, i. 17 ; Nicliols’s Lit. Anecdotes, 
vii. 4; Woolfs Warton, p. 84 ; Walpole’s Letters, 
vi. 178, 217, 269-70, vii. 54; Alger’s English- 
men in the French Revolution, x>p. 105-7; Chat- 
ham Corrosp. ii. 360; Lord Minto’s Life, passim; 
Gibbon’s Letters, i. 50,283; Leslie and Taylor’s 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, i. 380, 386, ii. 53, 414, 632, 
636.] W. P. C. 

TEMPLE, TIEN 11 Y JOHN, third Vis- 
count Palmerston in the peerage of fee- 
land (1784-1865), statesman, was the elder 
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, , _ Of Jiatlt.’^ ^JEIe ifr’as boni 

estate, Btdddlands, 
Hai)IOSl^c ^9 0^ 20 Octi 1784. Much of his 
chitdup^ abroad, chiefly m Italy, 

ftt lloVji^ education was be^n by an 
Itali^^)^fu^^ named liavizzotti; but in 
179S .M, ^bntered Harrow, where he rose to 
be a Monijcif^ and thrice * declaimed ’ in 
X^atiial and lEti;elish at speeches in 1800. 
•Althdife ahd Aberdeen were among his 
schoolfellows. In 1800 ho was sent to Edin- 
burgh to board with Bugald Stewart [q. v.] 
and attend lectures. Here, says Lord 
PalnietrstqliXhi a fragment of autobiography 
xvritteh in 1830), ^ I laid the foundation for 
whatever useful knowledge and habits of 
miild I possess.’ Stewart gave him a very 
high character every respect ; and to moral 
qualities ti#e boy added the advantage of a 
strikingly handsome face and figure, which 
afterwairds procured him the nickname of 
* Cupid ’ among his intimates. From Edin- 
burgh he proceeded to Cambridge, where he 
was admitted to St. John’s Collt*ge on 4 April 
1803 i^Ttef/ister of the College^, Dr. Outram, 
afteriyards a canon of Lichfield, was his 
private tutor, and commended his pupil’s 
^ regularity of conduct.’ At the college ex- 
aminations Henry Temple was always in 
the first class, and he seems to have regarded 
the Cambridge studies as somewhat ele- 
mentary after his Edinburgh training. He 
joined the Johuian corps of volunteers, and 
tfiiis early showed his interest, never abated, 
ill the national defences. lie did not raatri- 
vjulato in the university till 27 Jan. 1806, 
and on the same day he proceeded master of 
arts without examination, jure nataliuniy 
ns was then the privilege of noblemen (^Tteg, 
Unit). Cambr.') lly this time ho liad suc- 
'ceedod to the Irish peerage on his father’s 
death on 16 April 1S02. 

In 1806, while still only an ^ inceptor,’ he 
stood in the tory interest for the seat of 
burgess for the university, vacant by the death 
of l*itt, and, though Lord Henry Petty won 
the contest, Palmerston was only seventeen 
votes below Althorp, tlie second candidate. 
In the same year, at the general election, 
he was returned for Horsham at a cost of 
1 ,500/. ; but there was a double return, and 
he was unseated on petition 20 Jan. 1807. 
After again contesting Cambridge University 
in May 1807, and failing by only four votes, 
he soon afterwards found a seat at Newtown, 
Isle of Wight, a pocket borough of Sir 
I^eonard Holmes, who exacted the curious 
stipislkktion that the candidate, oven at elec- 
tions, should ‘ never set foot in the place.’ 

VOL. LVI. 
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the Portbfcnd administifation^ 
speech (3 Feb* 1808) related to a niiVid 
measure. He rose to defend the government 
against an attack directed upon them for 
not laying before the house full papers on 
the recent expedition to Denmark. The 
speech was a vindication of the necessity of 
secrecy in diplomatic correspondence. Al- 
though a rare and only on great occasions 
an eloquent speaker, he was a close observer 
of current political movements, and a journal 
which he kept from 1806 to 1 808 shows that 
he early devoted particular attention to 
foreign aflairs. In October 1800 ihe new 
prime minister, Spencer Ptjrceval, offered Pair 
merston conditionally the choice of the x>ost 
of chancellor of the exchequer, of a j unior 
lordship of the treasury with an understood 
succession to the exchequer, or of secretary 
at war with a seat in the cabinet. The 
young ijian consulted Lord Malmesbury and 
other friends, but he had already made up 
his mind. He clearly realised the dangers 
of premature promotion, and accordingly de- 
clined the higher office, accepting the x)09t 
of secretary at war, but without a seat in 
the cabinet. He was sworn of the privy 
council on 1 Nov. 1809. 

Palmerston entered upon his duties at the 
war office on 27 Oct. 1809, and held his 
post for nearly twenty years (till 1828) 
under the five administrations respectively 
of Perceval, Lord Liverpool, Canning, Lord 
Goderich, and (for a few months) the Duke 
of Wellington. Apparently he was content 
with his work, for ho successively declined 
Lord Liverpool’s oilers of the j)ost of chief 
secretary for Ireland, governor-general of 
India, and the post office with an English 
peerage. Like not a few English stat(3smeii 
of high family and social tastes, lie had at 
that time little ambition, and x)erformed his 
official labours more as a duty to his country 
than as a step to power. He was, in fact, a 
man of fashion, a sportsman, a bit of a dandy, 
a light of Almack’s, and all that this implied ; 
also something of a wit, writing parodies 
for the ‘ New Whig Guide.’ Ills steady at- 
tachment to lus post is the more remarkable, 
since the duties of the secretary at war were 
mainly concerned with dreary financial cal- 
culations, while the secretary for war con- 
trolled the military x>olicy. Palmerston, 
held that it was his business to stand be- 
tween the spending authorities — i.e. the 
secretary for war and the commander-in- 
chief — and the public, and to control and 
economise military expenditure in the best 
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interests of the country without jeopardising 
the utmost efficiency of its troops and de- 
; fences* In the same waf he maintained 

• the bright of entrie tb the closet/ or personal 
^ access to the sovereign, which his prede- 
' ceseor had surrendered in favour of the com- 
' mander-in-chief. Besides asserting the rights 

of his office, Palmerston had a laborious task 
in removing the many abuses which had 
crept into the administration of his depart- 
ment. In the House of Commons he spoke 
only on matters concerning his office, and 
maintained absolute silence upon Liverpool’s 
repressive measures. Some of his official 
reforms excited the animosity of interested 
persons, and a mad lieutenant, Davis, at- 
tempted to assassinate him on the steps of 
the war office on 8 April 1818. Fortunately 
the ball inflicted only a slight wound in 
the hip, and Palmerston, with charact(^ristic 
magnanimity, paid counsel to conduct the 
prisoner’s defence. 

During nearly the whole of his tenure of 
the war office lie sat as a burgess for Cam- 
bridge Univ’ersity, for which he was first 
returned in March 1811, and was re-elected 
ill 1812, 1818, 1820, and 1820, the last time 
after a keen contest with Goiilburn. IJe 
was once more roturnod for Cambridge in 
December 18;J0, but was rejected in the fol- 
lowing year on account of his resolute sup- 
port of parliament ary reform. He complained 
that inembcra of his own government used 
their influence against him, and recorded 
that this was the beginning of his breach 
with the tories. His next seat was Bletch- 
ingley, Surrey (18 July 1881), and when 
this disap])eared in the Reform Act ho was 
returned for South Hampshire (15 Dec. 
1882). Rejected by the South Hampshire 
electors in 1881, he remained without a seat 
till 1 June 1885, when he found a quiet and 
steadfast constituency in Tiverton, of which 
ho continued to be member up to his death, 
thirty years later. 

* With the accession of Canning to power 
in 1827, Palmerston received promises of 
promotion. Although as foreign secretary 
Canning had found his colleague remarkably 
silent, and complained that he could not drag 
^ that three-decker Palmerston into action ’ 
except when his own war department was the 
suhjcid of discussion, the new prime minister 
did not hesitate to place him in the cabinet, 
and even to offer him the office of chancellor 
of the excheqiitjr, as Perceval Iwl done nearly 
twenty years before. The king, however, dis- 
liked Palmerston, and Canning had to revoke 
his promise. Palmerston took the change of 
plan witli his usual good temper ; but when, 
some time afterwards, Canning offered him 


(at the king’s suggestion, he explaine» 1 ) the go- 
vernorship of Jamaica, Palmeraton ‘ laughed 
so heartily ’ in his face that Gteinuiiig looked 
quite put out, and I Tvas grow 

serious again’ (autobibgraphiplBipJS^ 
Ashley’s L\fe of PaftnaraWp# i, 

105-8). Palmerston’s jolly * W ^ ^ 
a thing to be remembered. P^seuily Can- 
ning offered him the govemor^iiiei^lilWp 
of India, as I^ord Liverpool had’qohe 
but it was declined bn the score of diinate aud 
health. After the prime ministei^s sudden 
death (8 Aug, 1827) and the brief admini- 
stration of ' Goody Goderich/ which expired 
six months later [see Robinson, 

John], Canning’s supporters, inclilding Pal- 
merston, resolved ‘ as a party' to Continue 
in the Duke of Wellington’s government. 
The differences, however, between the 
^ friends of Mr. Canning ’ and the older school 
of torios — the ‘pig-tails/ as Palmerston 
called them — were too deep-rooted to permit 
an enduring alliance, ari in four months 
(May 1828), on the pretext of the Ea&f 
Retford bill, the Canningites left the govern- 
ment, as tliey had entered it, ^ as a party.' 

Canning’s influence moulded Palmerston's 
political convictions, especially on. foreign 
policy. Canning's principles governed Pal- 
merston’s conduct of continental relations 
hroiighout his life. The inheritance of a 
lortion of Cauning\s mantle explains the 
solation and independence of I’almerston’s 
•osition duringnearly the w'hole of his career. 
Te never belonged strictly to any party or 
action. Tories thought him too whiggish, 
and whigs suspected him of toryism, and he 
certainly combined some of the principles of 
•i)th parties. Tlie rupture lietween the Can- 
ningites and t]u3 tories threw the former 
nto the arms of the whigs, and after 1828 
Palmerston always acted with them, some- 
inies in combination with the Peelites or 
iberal-conservatives. But though he acted 
.vitli whigs, and liked them and agreed with 
Jiem much more than with the tories (as 
!io wrote to his brother, Sir William Temple, 
18, Jan. 1828), he never was a true whig, 
much less a true liberal. He pledged him- 
self to no party, but judged every question 
on its merits. , 

During the two years of opposition in the 
House of Commons, Palmerston’s attention 
was closely fixe'd upon the continental com- 
plications, especially in Portugal and Greece. 
On 1 June 1829 he made his first great speech 
on foreign affairs, his first public declaration 
of foreign policy, and his first decided ora- - 
torical success. He denounced the govern- 
ment’s countenance of Dom Miguel, lanrwnted 
hat England had not shared with France 
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the honour of okpflling the Hgyptions from 
the More^ atid niiculed the aWrdity of 
d^atiiig Gteece.^.iwhich should contain 
nei^et MWsinorfThebes, nor Marathon, 
nor SaJah^, im Platma, nor Thermopylae, 
nor Mi^s^mgpiMnhome affairs he intenered 
but little ; 't Since 1812 he had consistently 
advpQa^^/^'il '^oted for catholic emoncipar 
tion; he .h'a!^ voted against the dissenters’ 
diisabilitles bill in 1828 because no provision 
had been.jmade on behalf of the Koman 
catholi(iSSf and in the great debate of 1829 
he spoke (i|tMareh) with much spirit on be- 
halx of e^^c|pation> which he predicted, in 
his sabjm&^^way, would ^ give peace to Ire- 
land.’ TPlIS influence and reputation had by 
this , time grown so considerable that the 
Duke of Wellington twice sought his co- 
operation in 1830 as a member of his cabinet ; 
but, aparljlfrom other diflerences, Palmer- 
ston’s advocacy of parliamentary reform 
made, any such alliance impossible. 

When Lord Grey formed his administra- 
tion in 1830 Palmerston became (22 Nov.) 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and lie 
held the office for the next eleven years con- 
tiuoii^ly, except for the four months (De- 
cember 1834 to April 1835) during which 
Sir Robert Peel was premier. Ilis first 
negotiation was one of the most difficult 
and perhaps the most successful of all. The 
Belgians, smarting under the tyranny of the 
Dutch and inspirited by the Paris revolu- 
tion of July, had risen on 28 Aug. 1830, 
and severed the factitious union of the 
Netherlands which the Vienna congress had 
set up as a barrier against French expansion. 
The immediate danger was that Belgium, 
if defeated by Holland, would appeal to the 
known sympathy of France, and French as- 
sistance might develop into Freucli annexa- 
tion, or at least involve the destruction of 
the barrier fortresses. The Btdgians were 
fully aware of England’s anxiety on this 
point, and played' their cards with skill. 
Lord Aberdeen, who was at the foreign office 
when the revolution took place, wisely sum- 
moned a conference of the representatives of 
the five powers, when it became evident 
that the autocratic states, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, were all for maintaining the 
provisions of the treaty of 1815, and Russia 
even advocated a forcible restoration of the 
union. They agreed, however, in arranging 
an armistice between the belligerents pend- 
ing negotiations. Palmerston, coming into 
office in November, saw that the Belgians 
could not go longer in double harness, and, 
Buppojjted ^ Prance, ho succeeded within a 
month in inducing the conference to consent 
(20 Dec.) to the independence of Belgium 
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as a neutral state guaranteed by the powers, 
who all pledged themselves to seek na in- 
crease of territory in connection with t)lie 
new arrangement. If it was difficult to get 
the autocratic powers to agree to the sepa*^' 
ration, it wks even harder to persuade Prance; 
to sign the self-den^^ing clause, and the; 
tainment of both obiects is a striking teki« 
mony to Palmerstoms diplomatic skill. The 
articles of peace were signed by the five 
powers on ^ Jan. 1831. The Dutch ac- 
cepted but the Belgians refused them, and, 
in accordance with their policy of playing off 
France against England, they proceeded to 
elect as their king Louis-Philippe’s son, the 
Due de Nemours. Palmerston immediately 
informed the French government that the 
acceptance of the Belgian crown by a French 
prince meant war with England, and he 
prevailed upon the conference still sitting 
in London to agree to reject any candidate 
%vho belonged to the reigning families of the 
five powers. France alone stood out, and 
some irritation w^as displayed at Paris, inso- 
much that Palmerston had to instruct our 
ambassador (15 Feb. 1831) to inform Se- 
bastian! that ^ our desire for peace wdll 
never lead us to submit to affront either 
in language or in act.’ So early had the 
^ Palmorstonian style’ been adopted, Louis- 
Philippe had the sense to decline the offer 
for his son, and, after further opposition, 
the Belgians elected Prince Leopold as their 
king, and accepted the London articles 
(slightly modified in their favour) ou Pal- 
merston’s ultimatum of 29 May. It was now 
the turn of the Dutch to refuse; they re- 
newed the war and defeated the Belgian 
army. France went to the jescue, and the 
dangers of French occupation again con- 
fronted the cabinet. It demanded the finest 
combination of tact and firmness on the part 
of Palmerston to secure on 15 Sept. 1832 
the definite promise of the unconditional 
withdrawal of the French army. On 15 Nov. 
a final act of separation was signed by the 
conference, and, after some demur, accepted 
by Belgium, Holland still held out, and 
Antwerp was bombarded by the French, while 
an English squadron blocked the Scheldt. 
The city surrendered on 23 Dec. 1832 ; the 
French army withdrew according to en- 
gagement; live of the frontier fortresses 
were dismantled without consultation with 
France; and Belgium was thenceforward 
f^e. The independence of Belgium has 
been cited as the most enduring monument 
of Palmerston’s diplomacy. It was the first 
stone dislodged from the portentous fabric 
erected by the congress of Vienna, and the 
change has stoo^d the test of time. Belgium 
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was the only continental state, save lliissia, 
that passed through the storm of 1848 un- 
moved. 

Palmerston had always taken a sym])a- 
thetic interest in the struggle of the Greeks for 
independence, and had opposed in the Wel- 
lington cabinet of 1 8:28, ami afterwards in j)ar- 
liament, the limitation of tlui new state of 
Greece to the Morea. Ife alom? in the cabi- 
net had advocated as early as 18i^7, in Gode- 
rich’s time, th(3 despatch of a J.lritish force 
to drive out Ibrahim l^asha, and had con- 
sistently maintained that llio only frontier 
for Greece against Turkey was the line from 
Volo to Arta which had been recommended 
by Sir Stratford Canning and the other com- 
missioners at Poros, but overruled by Lord 
Aberdeen. When Palmerston came into 
office he sent Sir Stratford on a special 
embassy to Constantinople, and this frontier 
was at last conceded by Turkey on 22 %Tuly 
1832 (Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford Can^ 
ninffy i. 498), 

The troubles in Portugal and Spain en- 
gaged the foreign secretary’s vigilant at- 
tention. Ife had condemned tJie perjury 
of the usurper Miguel while in opposi- 
tion, and when in office he sent him 
peremptory demand for immediate and full 
redness ’ in respect to the British officers im- 
prisoned at Lisbon, which was at once com- 
plied with. On the arrival of Dorn Pedro, 
however, in July 1832, to assert Ids own and 
liis daughter’s interests, Miguel began a series' 
of cruel persecutions and arbitrary terrorism, 
Avhich filled the gaols and produced general 
anarchy. Knglish and French officers W(3rc 
actually maltreated in tlie streets. Both 
countries sent, ships of war to protect tlieir 
subjects, and Dom Pedro was supported by 
a large number of Ji^iiglish volunteers. Pal- 
merston hoped to work upon the moderate 
ministry in Spain, which had just replaced 
the ‘ apostolicals,’ and induce tliem to co- 
operate in getting rid of Dom Miguel, 'whose 
court was a rallying point for their opponents, 
and in sending Dom Pedro back to Brazil, 
lie founded this hope partly on the analogy 
between Spain and Portugal in the disputed 
succession, a daughter and a rival uncle 
being the problem in each case. Accord- 
ingly ho sent Sir Stratford Canning on a 
s])ecial mission to Madrid, near the close of 
1832, to propose ‘ the establishment of Donna 
Maria on the throne as queen [of Portugal], 
and the relinquishment by Dom Pedro of 
his claim to the regency during the minority 
of his daughter’ (IJfe of Stratford Canning y 
ii, 25). Tliough Queen Christina of Spain 
was favourable, Canning found the king, 
Ferdinand VII, and his minister, Zea Ber- 


mudez, obdurate, and returned U* Fngland 
without accomplishing his purpos<‘. Before 
tJiis Palmerston’s Portuguese polk y had been 
censured in the House of liOrd but tlio 
commons had approved 1 lie suppoi i of Donna 
i Maria and const it iitionalisui, and rei^ognised 
! that our friendly and almost pro! (*ctivu n^la- 
j lions with Portugal justified our interference. 
The death of Fm’dinand, on 29 Sept. 1832), 
created in Spain, as was foreseen, a sitna- 
j tion closely paralhd to that in Tortugal. 

I Ferdinand, with the consent of tlie corles, 
i had repealed the pragmat ic sanction of 1713 
I in favour of his daughter Isabella, who thus 
became queen; wliile her uncle, Don Carlos, 
like Miguel in Portugal, denied the validity 
of her succession, and claimed the throne for 
himself. In this double crisis Palmerston 
played wliat he rightly called ^ a great stroke.’ 
By his sole exertions a quadruple alliance 
was constituted by a treaty signed oti 22 April 
1834 by England, France, Spain, tod Por- 
tugal, in which all four powers pledged them- 
selves to expel both Miguel and Carlos (torn 
the peninsula. lie wrote in high glee (to 
his brother, 21 April 1834): carried it 

through the cabinet by a coup de main,'* Be- 
yond its immediate purpose, he hoped it 
would ^ serve as a powerful counterpoise to 
the holy alliance.’ The mere rumour was 
enough for the usurpers : IVliguel and Carlos 
fled from the peninsula. But France soon 
showed signs of defection. Palmerston 
seems to have wounded the sensibility of 
old Talley,’ as he called him; and Talley- 
rand, on his return to Paris in 1835, is said 
to have avenged this bysettingliOuis-Philippe 
against him. The late cordiality vanished, 
and Spain was again plunged in anarchy. 4’ho 
presence of a Britisli squadron on the coast and 
the landing of an auxiliary legion under De 
Ijacy Evans did little good, and aroused very 
liostile criticism in England. Sir II. Har- 
diiige moved an address to the king cen- 
suring the employment of British troops in 
Spain without a declaration of war; but 
after three nights’ debate Palmerston got 
up, and in a fine speech lasting three liours 
turned the tables on his opponents, and 
carried the house completely with him. The 
government had a majority of thirty-six, and 
the minister was cheered ^riotously.’ His 
Spanish policy had achieved something. ^ The 
Carlist cause failed,’ as he said ; ‘ the cause 
of the constitution prevailed,’ and ho had also 
defeated the schemes of Dom Miguel in 
Portugal. 

If France showed little cordiality towards 
the end of the Spanish negotiations, s^ie was 
much more seriously hostile to Palmerston’s 
eastern policy, and that policy has been more 
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severt'ly criticised than perhaps any other 
part of his mnnagement of foreign affairs. 
Ilis constant support of Turkey lias been 
censured as an n pholding of barbarism against 
civilisation. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that Pal iiicrst on’s tenure of the foreign 
office from 18‘J0 to 1841 coincided with the 
extraordinary revival and reforming effort? 
of that energetic and courageous sultan 
Mahmud IT, Avhen many statesmen enter- 
tained saiiguiru' hopes of tlui regeneration of 
Turkey. Palne rston himself did not believe 
that tile Ottoman empire was decaying; on 
the contrary, ho held that ten years of peace 
might convert it into ‘a rospectahlo power’ 
(letters to If. Bulwer, 22 Sept. 1838, 1 Sept. 
1839). Besides this hope, he was firmly con- 
vinced of the paramount importance of main- 
taining a barrier between liussia and the 
Mediterranean, Russia, however, was not 
the’^only danger. The ‘eastern question’ of 
that time presented a new feature in the for- 
midable antagonism of a great vassal, Mo- 
hammed All, the pasha of Egypt. The first 
phase of , his attack upon the sultan, culmi- 
nating in the victory of Koniya (December 
1832)^ was carried out without any inter- 
ference by Palmerston. lie foresaw indeed 
that unless the powers intervened, Russia 
would undertake the defence of Turkey by 
herself ; buthefailed to convince Lord Grey’s 
cabinet of the importance of succouring the 
Porte. Turkey, deserted by England and 
by France (who, imbued with the old Na- 
poleonic idea, encouraged the pasha), was 
forced to appeal to Russia, who willingly sent 
fifteen thousand troops to Asiatic Turkey, 
compelled Ibrahim to retire, and saved Con- 
stantinople. In return the tsar exacted from 
the sultan the treaty of Unkiar Skelesi on 
8 July 1833, by which Russia acquired the 
right to interfere in defence of Turkey, and 
the Black Sea was converted into a Russian 
lake. Palmerston in vain protested both at 
Constantinople and at St. I’etersburg, and 
even sent the Mediterranean squadron to 
cruise off the Dardanelles. Henceforward 
his eyes were open to the aggrandising policy 
of Russia and her hostile influence not only 
in Europe but in Persia and Afghanistan, 
which brought about Burnes’s mission and 
the beginning of the Afghan troubles. In 
spite of his suspicion of Russia, however, on 
his retu^ to office in 1835 under Melbourne, 
after Peel’s brief administration, Palmerston 
found it necessary in 1840 to enter into an 
alliance with the very power he suspected, 
in the very quarter to which his suspicions 
chiefly pointed. 

'rtie cause lay in tlie increasing alienation 
of France, The policy of Loiiis-Philippe 
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and Thiers was to give Mohammed Ali a 
free hand, in the hope (as R6musat admitted) 
that Egypt might become a respectable 
second-class power in the Mediterranean, 
bound in gratitude to support France in the 
contest with England that was anticipated 
by many observers, l^ilmerston had tried to 
induce J^rance to join him in an engagement 
to defend "Turkey by sea if attacked ; but be 
had failed to bring the king or Thiers to his 
view, and their and ►Soult’s response to his 
overtures bred in him a profound distrust of 
Louis-Rhilippe and his advisers. AVhen, 
therefore, the Egyptians again overran Syria, 
delivered a crushing blow to the Turks at the 
battle of Nezib on 25 June 1839, and by the 
treachery of the Turkish admiral obtained 
possession of the Ottoman fleet, Palmerston 
abandoned all thoughts of joint action with 
France, and opened negotiations with Russia. 
Inaction meant dividing the Ottoman empire 
into two parts, of which one would be the 
satellite of France, and the other the depen- 
dent of Russia, while in both the interests 
and influence of England would be sacri- 
ficed and her prestige humiliated (to Lord 
Melbourne, 6 July 1840). Russia received his 
proposals with eagerness. Nothing was more 
to the mind of Nicholas than to detach Great 
Britain from her former cordial uhderstand- 
ing with Louis-Philippe, and friendly nego- 
tiations rapidly arranged the quadrilateral 
treaty of 15 July 1840, by which England, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia agreed with the 
Porte to drive hack the Egyptians and to 
pacify the Levant. 

Palmerston did not carry his quadrilateral 
alliance without considerable opposition. In 
the cabinet Lords Holland and Clarendon, 
and later I^ord John Russell, were strongly 
against him : so, as afterwards appeared, was 
IVtelbourne ; so was the court ; and so was 
Lord Granville, tlie ambassador at Paris. 
Palmerston, however, was resolute, and placed 
his resignation in Melbourne’s hands as the 
alternativetoaccex)ting his policy (Grevillb, 
Journal y pt. ii, vol. i. p. 308). Ultimately the 
measure was adopted by the majority of the 
cabinet. The fears which had been ex- 
pressed that Mohammed Ali, with French 
encouragement, was too strong for us, and 
that France would declare war, proved 
groundless. Palmerston had throughout 
maintained that Alohammed Ali was not 
nearly so strong as he seemed, and that Louis- 
Philippe was ‘ not the man to run amuck, 
especially without any adequate motive ’ (to 
II. Bulwer, 21 July 1840). Everything he 
prophesied came true. Beyrout, Sidon, and 
St. Jean d’Acre were successively taken by the 
British fleet under Charles Napier between 
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September and November 1840; Ibrahim was 
forced to retreat to Egypt, and Mohammed 
Ali was obliged to accept (11 Jan, 1841) 
the hereditary jpashaship of Egypt, without 
an inch of Syria, and to restore tlie Turkish 
fleet to its rightful owner. ‘ Palmerston 
is triumphant/ wrote Greville reluctantly ; 
* everything has turned out well for him. 
He is justified by the success of his opera- 
tions, and by the revelations of Thiers and 
R^tnusat ’ (/.c. i. 354). French diplomacy 
failed to upset these arrangements; ana, 
when the Toulon fleet was strengthened in 
an ominous manner, Palmerston retorted by 
equipping more ships, and instructed (22 Sept. 
1840) Biilwcr, the charge d’affaires at Paris, 
to tell Thiers, ‘ in the most friendly and in- 
offensive manner possible, that if France 
throws down the gauntlet we shall not refuse 
to pick it up/ Sloharamed Ali, he added, 
would ^ just be chucked into the Nile/ The 
instruction was only too ‘ Palmerstonian’ — 
neglect of the forms of courtesy, of the 
suaviter in modo^ was his great diplomatic 
fault — but it had its offoct. The risk of a 
diplomatic rupturti with France vanished, 
and the success of the naval campaign in the 
Levant conviricod Louis-Philippe, and led 
to the fall of Thiers and the succession of 
^ Guizot the cautious.’ In the settlement of 
the Egyj)tiau question l*aliuorstoii refused 
to allow France to Jiave any voice; she would 
not join when sJie was wanted, and she 
should not meddle when she was not wanted 
(to Gram ille, 30 Nov. 1840). There was an 
injudicious flavour of revenge about this ex- 
clusion, and Palmerston’s energetic language 
undoubtedly irritated Louis-Philippe, and 
stung him to the jioint of paying Kngland 
oft' })y the treachery of the Spanish mar-, 
riages ; hut it is admitted even by Greville 
that Palmerston boro himself with great mo- 
desty after his triumph over France, and let 
no sign of exultation escape him {lor, cit, 
i. 370). The parties to the quadruple alli- 
ance concluded a convention on 13 July 
1841 by which Mohammed Ali was recog- 
nised as hereditary pasha of Egy]>t under 
the definite suzerainty of the sultan, the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles were closed to 
ships of war of every nation, and Turkey 
was x)laced formally under the protection 
of the guaranteeing powers. The treaty of 
Unkiar 8kelesi was wiped out. 

With the first so-called ‘ opium war’ with 
China the Iiome government had scarcely 
anything to do. Their distance and igno- 
rance of Chinese policy throw the matter into 
the hands of the local authority. Palmerston, 
like the chief superintendent, of course dis- 
avowed any protection to opium smuggling, 


! but when Commissioner Lindeclartd war by 
banishing every foreigner from Chinese soil, 
there was nothing for it but to cari\ the con- 
test to a satisfactory conclusion, f i raharo’s 
motion of censure in April 1840 wus easily 
defeated, and the annexation of Iloi g-Kong 
and the opening of five ports to foreign trade 
were important commercial acquisitions. 
Meanwhile to Palmerston’s efiprts was due 
the slave trade convention of the European 
powers of 1841, There was no Oljject for 
which Palmerston worked harder 
his career than the suppression: of the slave. ; 
trade. He frequently spoke on subject 
in the House of Commons, where aboli- 
tion of slavery was voted in 1888 at a cost 
of twenty millions; ‘a splendid instance>Vhe 
said, ' of generosity and justice, unexampled 
in the history of the world.’ 

By his conduct of foreign affairs from 1880 
to 184X (continuously, except for the brief 
interval in 1834-5 during which Peel held 
oflico) Palmerston, ^ without any following 
in parliament, and without much influence 
in the country, raised the prestige of England 
throughout llluropo to a height which it had 
not occupied since Waterloo. Pie had created 
Belgium, saved Portugal and Spain from 
absolutism, rescued Turkey from Russia, and 
the highway to India from France’ (Sanbeks, 
Life, p. 79). When he came into office he 
found eigliteen treaties in force ; when ho left 
he had added fourteem more, some of the flrvst 
magnitude. A strong foreign policy had 
proved, moreover, to bo a policy of peace. 
Apart from the concerns of his department, 
Palmerston, as was his custom, took little 
part in the work or talk of the House of Com- 
mons. His reputation was far greater abroad 
than at home. The most important pe.*- 
soniil event of these years wAs his marriage, 
on 11 Dec. 1839, to Lord Melbourne’s sister, 
the widow of Plarl Cowper. This lady, by her 
charm, intellect, tact, and experience, lent a 
powerful support to her husband, and tbo 
informal diplomatic work accomplished at 
her salon prepared or supplemented the in- 
tervie^ys and transactions of the foreign 
office. 

In opposition from 1841 to 1846, during 
Peel’s administration, Palmerston took a 
larger share in the debates in the House of 
Commons. His periodical reviews of foreign 
policy were looked forward to with appre- 
hension by the tory government ; for while 
he said that ministers were simply ' living 
upon out; leavings,’ and ^ carousiug upon the 
provisions they found in the larder/ he saw 
nothing but danger in Lord Aberdeen’s ^anti- 
quated imbecility’ and timid use of these 
‘ leavings he said the government ‘ purchased 
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t eraporary security by lasting sacrifices/ and i 
lie demMinced tlic habit of making concessions 
(as in thi) Ashburton treaty with America) 
as fatal to a nation’s interests, tranquillity, 
and honour. It was rumoured that he sup- 
ported , these opinions by articles in the 
‘Morning Chronicle;’ and, though he 
denied this A\^hen in office, Aberdeen and 
Greville certainly attributed many of the 
most vehement ^ leaders ’ to him when he 
was * out ’ (Gbbvillb, Journal^ pt. ii. voL i. 
,p. 827, voL ii. pp. 105, 109, &c0 la home 
he wha a free-trader, as he understood 
it, though he advocated a fixed duty on corn ; 
he supported his intimate friend Lord Ashley 
(afterwards Shaftesbury) in his measures for 
the regulation of women’s ai^d children’s 
labour and the limiting of hours of work in 
factories, and voted in 1845 for the May- 
nooth bill. 

On 26 June 1846 Peel was defeated on 
the Irish coercion bill and placed his resig- 
nation in the hands of the queen. The new 
prime minister, Lord John Kussell, naturally 
invited Palmerston to resume the seals of 
the foreign office, though the appointment 
was not made without apprehensions of his 
stalwart policy. For the third time he took 
up the threads of diplomacy in Downing 
Street on 3 J uly 1 846. The afiairs of Switzer- 
land were then in a serious crisis : the federal 
diet on 20' July declared the dissentient Son- 
derbund of the seven Homan catholic cantons 
to be illegal, and in September decreed the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from the country ; 
civil war ensued. France suggested armed 
intervention and a revision of the federal 
constitution by the powers. Palmerston re- 
fused to agree to any use of force or to any 
tinkering of the constitution by outside 
powers ; he was willing to join in mediation 
on certain conditions, but he wished the 
Swiss themselves, after the dissolution of 
the Sonderbund, to modify their constitution 
in the mode prescribed in their federal pact, 
as guaranteed by the powers. His chief 
object in debating each point in detail was 
to gain time for the diet, and jpre vent Franco 
or Austria finding a pretext lor the invasion 
of Switzerland. In this he succeeded, and, I 
in spite of the sympathy of France and j 
Austria with the seven defeated cantons, the 
policy advocated by England was carried out, ! 
the Sonderbund was abolished, the Jesuits [ 
expelled, and the federal pact re-established. 
Palmerston’s obstinate delay and prudent 
advice materially contributed to the preser- 
vation of Swiss independence. 

Meanwhile Louis-Philippe, who was am- 
bitious of a dynastic union between France 
and Spain, avenged himself for Palmerston’s 
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eastern policy of 1840. He had promised 
Queen victoria, on her visit to him at the 
Chateau d’Eu in September 1843, to delay 
the marriage of his son, the Due de Mont- 
pensier, with the younger infanta of Spain 
until her elder sister, the queen of Spain, 
was married and had issue. At the same 
time the pretensions to the young queen’s 
hand alike of Prince Albert’s brother Ernest, 
duke of Saxe-Coburg, and of the French 
king’s eldest son were withdrawn, and it 
was agreed that a Spanish suitor of the 
Bourbon line should be chosen — either Firan^ 
cisco de Paula, duke of Cadiz, or his brother 
Enrique, duke of Seville. On 18 July 1846 ; 
Palmerston, having just returned to the 
foreign office, sent to the Spanish minister . 
an outspoken despatch condemning their 
misgovemment, and there fell into the error 
of mentioning the Duke of Coburg with the 
two Spanish princes as the suitors from 
whom the Spanish qmeen’s husband was to 
be selected. The French ambassador in 
London protested, and Coburg’s name was 
withdrawn. But Louis-Philippe and his 
minister Guizot,, in defiance of the agree- 
ment of the Chateau d’Eu, made Palmer- 
ston’s despatch the pretext for indtmendent 
action. They arranged that the Duke of 
Cadiz, although Louis-Philippe knew him to 
be unfit for matrimony, should be at once 
united in marriage to the Spanish queen, 
and that that marriage and the marriage of 
i the Due de Montpensier with the younger 
j infanta should be celebrated on the same 
I day. Both marriages took place on 10 Oct. 

, {^Annual Meg, 1847, p. 396 ; D’Hausson- 
VILLE, Politique Exterieure de la France^ 
i. 166 ; Alison, vii. 600 et seq. ; Spencer 
j Walpole, v. 534; Granier deCassagnao, 

' Chute de Louis-Philippe^, The result was 
1 that the Orleanist dynasty lost the support 
of England, its only friend in Europe, and 
thereby prepared its own fall. 

From the autumn of 1846 to the spring of 
1847 Palmerston was anxiously engaged in 
dealing with the Portuguese imbroglio. His 
sending the fleet in November to coerce the 
rebellious junta and to re-establish the 
queen on conditions involving her return 
from absolutism to her former constitutional 
system of government, though successfully 
emjcted witli the concurrence of France and 
Spain and the final acceptance of Donna 
Maria, was much criticised ; but the motions 
of censure iu both houses of parliament col- 
lapsed ludicrously. Palmerston’s defence was 
set forth in the well-considered memorandum 
of 25 March 1847. 

The troubles in Spain and Portugal, 
Switzerland and Cracow (against whose 

« c 4 
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annexation by Austria he earnestly pro- 
tested) were trifles compared with the 
general upheaval of the ‘year of revolu- 
tions/ Palmerston was not taken by sur- 
prise; he had foreseen sweeping changes and 
reforms, though hardly so general a mov^ 
.,ment as actually took place. In an admi- 
rabW circular addressed in January 1/ 
to the British representatives in Italy, 
urged them to impress upon the^ Italian 
rulers the dangerous temper of the times, 
and the risk of persistent obstruction of 
reasonable reforms. In this spirit he had 
sent Lord Minto in 1847 on a special mis- 
sion to the sovereigns of Italy to warn and 
prepare them for the popular jud^ent to 
come; but the mission came too late; the 
‘ Young Italian ’ party was past control, and 
the princes were supine or incapable. Pal- 
merston’s personal desire was for a kingdom 
of Northern Italy, from the Alps to the 
Adriatic, under Charles Albert of Sardinia, 
combined with a confederation of Italian 
states ; and he was convinced that to Austifia 
her Italian provinces were really a source of 
. weakness — ‘ the heel of Achilles, and not 
the shield of Ajax/ lie was out in his 
reckoning for Italian independence by some 
ten years, but even he could not foresee the 
remarkable recuperative power of Austria, 
whovse system of government (an ‘old woman,’ 
a ‘ European China ’) he abhorred, though he 
fully recognised the importance of her em- 
pire as an element in the European equili- ! 
brium. Throughout the revolutionary tur- 
moil his sympathies were frankly on the side 
of ‘oppressed nationalities,' and his advice 
was always exerted on behalf of constitu- 
tional as against absolutist principles ; but, 
to the surprise of his detractors, he main- 
tained a policy of neutralit}^ in diplomatic 
action, and left each state to mend its affairs 
in its own way. ‘ lOvery post,’ he wrote, 

‘ sends me a lamenting minister throwing 
himself and his country upon England for 
help, which I am obliged to tell him we 
cannot afford liim/ The chief exception to 
this rule was his dictatorial lecture to the 
queen of Spain on 10 March 1848, which was 
indignantly returned, and led to Sir II. I^, 


palliate such a breach of neutrality; but 
Palmerston's disgust and indignation were 
so widely shared by Englishmen Ijiat when 
he was brought to book in the comm^ )ns, his 
defence, in ‘a slashing impudent speech' 
(Gbbvillb, Journal^ pt. ii. voh Hi. p- 277), 
completely carried the house w^tjiii Jhu^. ^His 
eflbi^s in conjunction with to 

between Austria and Sardinia. 
effect beyond procuring slighuy b^jl^r tei^s 
of peace for the latter ; out the Hto^ia 
Massimo d’Axeglio's grateful letter of thitoka 
(Au^st 1849) showed how they weie ap^ 
precieted in Italy, and a result of this sym- 
pathy appeared later in the Sardinian con- 
tingent in the Crimean war. 

The French revolution of Februai^ 1848 
found no cold' reception from Palmerston. 
‘ Our principles of action,' he instructed Lord 
Normanby on 26 Fob., ‘are to acknowledge 
whatever rule may be established with ap- 
parent prospect of permanency, but noue 
other. We desire friendship and extended 
commercial intercourse with France, and 

f eace between France and the rest of Europe ' 
le fully trusted Lamartine’s sincerity and 
pacifle intentions, and used his influence at 
foreign courts on his behalf. One result was 
seen in Lamartine’s chilly reception of Smith 
O’Brien’s Irish deputation ; and the value of 
Palmerston's exert ioUs in preventing fric- 
tion between the powers and the French pro- 
visional government was warmly attested 
by the sagacious king of the Belgians, who 
stated (3 Jan. 1849) that this policy had 
assisted the French government in ‘ a system 
of moderation which it could but with great 
difficulty have maintained if it had not been 
acting in concert with England.’ 

The rigours adopted by Austria in sup- 
pressing the rebellions in Italy and Hungary 
excited England’s indignant ‘disgust,^ as 
Palmerston bade Lord Ponsoiiby tell Prince 
Schwarzenberg ‘ openly and decidedly.’ 
When Kossuth and other defeated leaders of 
the Hungarian revolution, with over three 
thousand Hungarian an3 Polish followers, 
took refuge in Turkey in August 1849, the 
ambassadors of Austria and llussia de- 
manded their extradition. On the advice of 


Bulwer’s dismissal from Madrid ; but even 
here the fault lay less with the principal 
than with the agent (who was not instructed 
to show the despatch, much less to publish it 
in the Spanish opposition papers), though 
l^almerst on’s loyalty to his oflicer forbade 
the admission. Another instance of indis- 
creet interference was the permission given 
to the ordnance of Woolwicui to supply arms 
indirectly to tlie Sicilian insurgents. Only 
the unmitigated brutalities of ‘Bomba 'could 


Sir Stratford Canning, supported by the 
French ambassador, the sultan declined to 
give up the refugees. The A ustrian and Rus- 
sian representatives at the Porte continued 
to insist in violent and imperious terms, and 
on 4 Sept. IMnce Michael Iladzivil arrived 
at Constantinople charged with an ultima- 
tum from the tsar, announcing that the 
escape of a single refugee would be taken as 
a declaration of war. The Turkish gove«n- 
ment, in great alarm, sought counsel with 
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the ‘Great Elclii/aiid Sir Stratford Canning 
[q^. V.] took upon himself the responsibility of 
advising resolute resistance, ana, in conjunc- 
tion with his French colleague, allowed the 
Porte to understand that in the event of war 
Turkey would have the support of England 
and :?ranc6 (LaNB-PooLB, Life of Stratford 
Gaming^ Upon this the imperial 

a^bhasAdoj^ broke on diplomatic relations 
w^t^ tk^^rte. Palmerston at oime Ruined 
of the cabinet to support Turkey 
in hfr ge&arbUB action, and to makefliendly 

^ itations at Vienna and Petersburg 
to induct the emperors ‘not to press the 
Sultan to' do that which a regard for his 
honour and the common dictates of humanity 
forbid him to do/ At the same time the 
English and French' squadrons were in- 
structed to move up to the Dardanelles with 
orders to go to the aid of the sultan if he 
should invite them (to S. Canning, 2 Oct. 
1849). Palmerston was' careful to explain 
to Baron Brunnow that this step was in no 
sense a threat, but merely a measure ‘ to pre- 
vent accidents,’ and to ‘ comfort and support 
the sultan ‘ like holding a bottle of salts 
to the nose of a lady who had been frightened.’ 
He was fully conscious, however, of the 
gravity of the situation, and prepared to go 
all lengths in support of Tuikey, ‘ let who 
will be against her ’ (to l^onsonby, 6 Oct. 
1849). Firm language and the presence of 
the fleets brought the two emperors to 
reason, and in a fortnight Austria privately 
intimated that the extradition would not be 
insisted on. 

Palmerston’s chivalrous defence of the 
refugees brought him great renown in Eng- 
land, which his imprudent reception of a 
deputation of London radicals, overflowing 
with virulent abuse of the two (3mperors, did 
nothing to diminish. Ihe ‘judicious bottle- 
holder,” as he then styled himself, was the 
most popular man in the country (cf. cartoon 
in 6Dec. 18/)1). The ‘Pacifico aflair,’ 
which occurred shortly afterwards, tested his 
popularity. Two British subjects, Dr. George 
Finlay [q. v.] and David Pacifico [q. y.], had 
laid claims against the Greek government 
for injuries suliered by them at the liands of 
Greek subjects. The Greek government re- 
pudiated their right to compensation. Conse- 
quently Admiral Sir William Parker [q. v.J 
blockaded* the Pireeus in January 18150. The 
claims ■W&e clear, and force was used only 
after every diplomatic expedient had been 
exhausted. * It is our long forbearance, and 
not our precipitation, that deserves remark,’ 
said Palmerston. The French government 
ofFer^to mediate, but on 21 April the French 
mediator at Athens, Baron Qros, threw up his 
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mission as hopeless. The coercion of Greece 
by the Englisn fleet was renewed (25 April), 
and the Greek government compelled to ac- 
cept England’s terms (26 April), The re- 
newed blockade of the Pireeus was held by 
France to be a breach of an arrangement 
made in London on 18 April between Pal- 
kierston and the French ambassador, Oronyh 
d| Lhuya. It seems that the prqmntne)i» of 
action taken at Athens by Aamjral Pl^rker 
and by *!^omas (afterwarfs Sir Thomi^l ; 
Wyse Lq.v,],i^e British miQister at 
who was not informed of the negotiatioxm in 
London, was not foreseen by the foreign 
secretary. It had, howdver, been understem ; 
all along that, if French mediation fitiled, 
coercionmiffht be renewed without further rer 
ference to the home government (Grbyillb, 
Journal^ pt. ii. vol. in. p. 334), The French* 
government seized the opportunity to fix a 
uarrel upon England in order to make a 
ecent figure before the warlike party in the 
assembly at Paris. With a great show of 
offended integrity, and expressly on the 
queen’s birthday, they recalled Drouyn de 
Jjhuys from London, and in the chambers 
openly taxed the English government with 
duplicity. Those who understood French 
politics were not deceived, ‘ Oh, it’s all non- 
sense,’ said the old Duke of Wellington; 
and Palmerston did not think it even worth 
while to retaliate by recalling Lord Nor- 
manby from Paris. He hastened, on the con- 
trary, to conciliate French susceptibilities by 
consulting Gqizot in the final settlement of 
some outstanding claims upon Greece, and 
the storm blew over. The House of Lords 
indeed censured him by a majority of thirty- 
seven, on Lord Stanley’s motion on 17 June, 
su])ported by Aberdeen and Brougham; but 
in the commons Roebuck’s vote of confidence 
was carried in favour of the government by 
forty-six. The debate, which lusted four nights, 
was made memorable by the brilliant speeches 
of Gladstone, Cockburn,and Peel, who spoke 
for the last time, for his fatal accident hap- 
pened next day ; but the chief honours fell to 
Palmerston. In his famous ‘ civis Komanus ’ 
oration he for more than four hours vindi- 
cated his whole foreign policy with a breadth 
of view, a tenacity of logical argument, a 
moderation of tone, and a height of eloquence 
which the house listened to with rapture and 
interrupted with volleys of cheers. It was 
the greatest speech he ever made ; ‘ a most 
able and temperate speech, a speecli which 
made us all proud of tm^ man who delivered 
it,’ said Sir Robert Peel, generous to the 
last. It ‘ was an extraordinary eflbrt,’ wrote 
Sir George C. Lewis (to Sir E. Head, Letters^ . 
p. 227). ‘ He defeated the whole conserva- 
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five party, protectionists, and IVelites, sup- 
ported by tlie extreme radicals, and backed 
by the “ Times and all the organised forces 
of foreign di]»loiiiacy.’ Palmerston came 
through tlie lobby with a triuinjdiaiit ma- 
jority, and tlie conspiracy of foreign powers 
and hhiglish factions to overt lirow him had 
only made him, as he said liimself, ‘for the 
present the most ])opular minister that for 
a ver}" long coiirst* of time has held my 
office.’ For the first time he bi'came ‘the 


once sanctioned ‘be not arbitrarily altered 
or modified by the minister’ on pain of dis- 
missal (Ashley, Life^ ii. 219). KalmcTston 
did not resign at once, because lie under- 
stooil tliat the memorandum wascoufideiitial 
between Lord Jolin Husaell and himself, and 
he did not wisli to jiuhlisli to the house and 
country what had t lie air of a pers< »nal dispul 
i bet ween a ministi^r and liis sovereign (/?>. ii. 

I 226-7). He proti\sted to Prince Albert that 
! it. was not in him to intend the slij^htest dis- 


man of the people,’ ‘the most popular man 
in the country,’ said Lord Hrey ((Lievillb, 
/.c. p. 647 ), and was clearly marked out as 
the future liead of the government. 

l^almorston’s constant activity and dis- 
position to tender advice or mediation in 
European disputes procured him the repu- 
tation of a universal intermeddler, and the 
blunt vigour of some of his despatches and 
diplomatic instructions conveyed a pugna- 
cious impression which led, to the nickname 
of ‘ firebrand ; ’ while his jaunty, confident, 
off-hand air in the house gave a totally 
false impression of levity and indifference to 
serious issues. That he made numerous 
enemies abroad by his truculent stylo and 
stubborn tenacity of purpose is not to be 
denied ; but the enmity of foreign statesmen 
is no proof of a mistaken English policy, 
and the result of his strong policy was peace. 
Just when he was at the height of his power 
and popularity as foreign minister an event 
happened which had not been unforeseen by 
those acquainted with the court. During 
the years he had held the seals of the foreign 
ofiice under Lord Melbourne he had been 
allowed to do as he pleased in his own de- 
partment. He exerted ‘ an absolute despo- 
tism at the F. O. . . . without the slightest 


I respect to tin? quetni, pleaded t,*xtr'’nie pres- 
! sure of urgent business, and promised to 
[ comply with lim* majesty’s instructions. Hut 
sijtteeii years’ management of the foreign 
i relations of England may well Iira e bred a 
I self-confidence and decision which brooked 
with difficulty the control of less experienced 
persons, and it would not be easy (if it were 
necessary) to absolve Palmerston from the 
charge of independence in more than the 
minor affairs of his office. Many instances 
occurred both before and after the queeii^s 
‘ memorandum/ and it is clear that from . 
1849 onwards the court was anxious to rid 
itself of the foreign minister, and that 
eventually Lord John Russell resolved to 
exert his authority on the first pretext. The 
one he chose was flimsy enough (Gkbville, 
Journal^ pt. ii. vol. iii. p.430; MalmbsbtTry, 
Memoirs^ i. 301). In unofficial conversation 
with Count Walewski, the French ambassa- 
dor, Palmerston expressed his approval of 
Louis Napoleon’s coup (VS tat of 2 iW. 1851, 
and fortius ho was curtly dismissed from office 
by Lord John Russell on the 19th, and even 
insulted by the offer of the lord-lieutenancy 
of Ireland. The pretext was considerably 
weakened by the fact that Lord John him- 
self an4 several members of his cabinet had 


control, and scarcely any interference on the 
part of his colleagues ’ (Qreville, Journal^ 
pt. ii. vol. i. p. 298). He created, in fact, an 
imjterium in iviperio^ which, however well 
it worked under his able rule, was hardly 
likely to commend itself to a more vigilant 
prime minister, or to a court which con- 
(ieived the regulation of foreign affairs to be 
its peculiar jirovince. (In several occasions 


expressed similar opinions of the coup <Vetat 
to the same person at nearly the same time ; 
but the theory seems to have been that an 
expression of approval from the foreign 
secretary to the French representative, 
whether official or merely ‘officious/ meant a 
great deal more than the opinions of other 
members of the government. ‘ There wati a 
Palmerston,’ said Disraeli, and the clubs 


l^almerston had taken upon himself to des- 
patch instructions involving serious ques- 
tions of policy without consulting the crown 
or his colleagues, whom he too often left in 
ignorance of important transactions. These 
acts of independence brought upon him the 
queen’vS memorandum of 12 Aug. 1850, in 
which he was required to ‘ distinctly state 
what he proposes in a given case, in order 
that the queen may know as distinctly to 
what she? IS giving her royal sanction and 
it wBxS further commanded that a measure 


believed that the ‘ Firebrand ’ was quenched 
for ever. Schwarzenberg rejoiced and gave 
a ball, and Prussian opinion was summed up 
In the doggerel lines : 

Hat der Teufol einen Sohn, 

So ist or sicher Palmerston. 

In England, however, people and press 
lamented, and Lord John was considered to 
have behaved badly. Within three weeks 
the government were defeated on an amend- 
ment moved by Lord Palmerston to Russell’s 
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militia bill, and resigned. They had long 
been tottering, and w(3re glad once more to 
avail tliemsolvc.s of a pretext. The result of 
1 he division was a surprise to Palmerston, 
who had not intended to turn them out (to 
his brother, 2 1 Feb. ; Lewis, Letfvrs ^ p. 
251). 

During the days of the first Derby 
administration I’almerston thrice refused 
invitations to join the conservative govern- 
ment. He rendered cordial aid, however, to 
Jjord Malmesbury, tlie new foreign secretary 
(Malmesbury, Mem, i. 317), and on 28 Nov. 
1 852 he saved the government from defeat by 
an adroit amendment to Villiers’s free-trade 
resolution ; but the respite was short. On 
3 Dec. they were beaten on Disraeli’s budget, 
and resigned. In the coalition government 
under Aberdeen, Palmerston, pressed by 
Lords Lansdowne and Clarendon, took the 
home office, the post he had settled upon be- 
forehtod m his choice in any government 
^(tK> his lyother, IT^ov, 1862). He did not 
feel equ^ to Hhe immense labour of the 
foreign qmce ; ^ and probably he did not care 
to run the chance of further repression, 
though he now stood Mn better odour at 
Windsor ^ (Qrevillb, 7. c. pt. iii. yol.i. p. 14). 
But before he joined the cabinet of the 
statesman whose foreign policy ho had per- 
sistently attacked, ho took care to ascertain 
that his own principles would bo maintained. 
He proved an admirable home secretary, vigi- 
lant, assiduous, observant of details, original 
in remedies. Stimulated by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, he introduced or supported various 
improvements in factory acts, carried out 
prison reforms, established the ticket-of-leave 
system and reformatory schools, and put a 
stop to intramural burials. He shone as a 
receiver of deputations, and got rid of many 
a troublesome interrogator with a good- 
humoured jest. On the question of parlia- 
mentary reform he was not in accord with 
Hussell, and resigned on IG Dec. 1853 on 
the proposals for a reform bill; but re- 
turned to office after ten days on the under- 
standing that the details of the bill Avere 
still open to discussion. Another subject 
on which the cabinet disagreed was the 
negotiation which preceded the Crimean 
war. Palmerston was all for vigorous action, 
which, he believed, would avert war. Aber- 
deen, however, was tied by his secret agree- 
ment with the Emperor Nicholas, signed in 
1844 (Malmesbury, Memoirs^ i. 402), grant- 
ing the very points at issue, and was consti- 
tutionally unequal to strong measures. Of 
Lord Clarendon, who early in.thc administra- 
tioi^Bucceeded jElussell at the foreign office, 
Palmerston had a high opinion, and supported i 


him in the cabinet. Concession, he held, only 
led to more extortionate demands. ‘The 
Ilussian government has bi^en led on step by 
step by the apparent timidity of the govern- 
ment of England,’ he told the cabinet, when 
pressing for the despatch of tlie fleets to .tJie 
Jlosporus in July 1858, as a reply to liussia’s 
occupation of the principalities. He believed 
the tsar had njsolved upon ‘the complete 
submission of Turkey,’ and was ‘bent upon a 
stand-up fight.’ ‘ If ho is determined to break 
a lance with us,’ he wrote to Sidney Herbert-, 

21 Sept., ‘ why, then, have at him, say I, and 
erhaps he may liavo enough of it before wo 
ave done with him.’ It is curious, liowever, 
that the special act which provoked the de- 
claration of war — the sending of the allied 
fleets to take possession of the Black Sea — 
was ordered by the cabinet during the inter- 
val of Palmerston’s resignation. When war 
had been declared, ‘and the troops were at 
Varna, Palmerston laid a momorandumbefore 
the cabinet (14 J une 1864) in which he argued 
that the mere driving of the llussians out of 
the principalities was not a sufficient reprisal, 
and that ‘ it seems absolutely necessary that 
some heavy blow should be struck at the 
naval wwer and territorial dimensions of 
Russia? His proposals were the capture of 
Sevastopol, the occupation of the Crimea, 
and the expulsion of the Russians from 
Georgia and Circassia. His plan was adopted 
by the cabinet, and afterwards warmly sup- 
ported by Gladstone (Ashley, ii. 800). 
No one then foresaw the long delays, the 
blunders, the mismanagement, and the 
terrible hardships of the ensuing winter. 
AVhen things looked blackest there was a 
feeling that Palmerston was the only 
and Lord John Russell proposed that the 
two offices of secretary for war and secretary 
at war should be united in Palmerston. ‘ On 
Aberdeen’s rdection of this sensible pro- 
posal, Lord John resigned, 23 Jan. 1855, 
sooner than resist Roebuck s motion (28 Jan.) 
for a select committee of inquiry into the 
state of our army in the Crimea. After two 
nights’ debate the government were defeated 
by a majority of 15/, and resigned on 1 Feb. 
1855. 

On the fall of the Aberdeen ministry Lord 
Derby attempted to forma government, and 
invited Palmerston to take the leadership 
of the House of Commons, which Disraeli 
was willing to surrender to him. Finding, 
however, that none of the late cabinet would 
go with him, Palmerston declined, engaging 
at the same time to support any government 
that carried on the war with energy, and 
sustained the dignity and interests of the 
country abroad. When both Lord Derby 
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find Lord John Bussell had failed to con-i communicated to the aray was toward^ 
struct an administration, although Palmer- by the fall. of the south siijeipf Sevastopol in 
ston magnanimously consented to serve again September, and then dhce;^ more Austria- 
under * Johnny/ he was hifnself sent for by tried her hand at negotisttiofiS foVj p^^v 
the queen, ana, after some delay, succeeded Palmerston firmly retueeS; th eOi^n^ 
(6-Ieb. 1865) in forming a government of Buol’s proposal to let the Black Sia ques- ^ 
Whigs and Peelites ; the latter, however tion be the subject of a s^ara;t^ arrange 
(Gladstone, Graham, and Sidney Herbert), ment between Kussia and Turkey— ^ I had 
retired within three weeks, on Palmerston’s better beforehand take the Chlltern Hun- 
reluctant consent to the appointment of dreds/ he said — but greatly as he and CJa- 
Boebiick’s committee of inquiry into the rendon would have preferred a third year’s 
management of the war. Their places were ? campaign, to complete the punishment of 
filled by Sir G. C. I^ewis, Sir C. Wood, and | llussia, he found himself forced, by the 
Lord John Russell, and the cabinet tlius action of the emperor of the French and the 
gained in strength anti unity — especially as ^ pressure of Austria, to agree. to the treaty of 
Russell was fortunately absent at the Vienna [ Paris, HO March 1860, The guarantee by the 
conference. ])owers of the integrity and independence of 

The situation wdien Palmerston at last be- the Turkish empire, the abnegation by them 
came prime minister of hmglaiid, at the age of any right to interfere between the sultan 
of sev*mty, was full of danger and perplexity. I and his subjects, and the neutralisation of 
The siege of Sevastopol seemed no nearer a * the Black Sea, with the cession of Bessa- 
conclusion ; the alliance of the four jjowers ! rahia to Roumania and the destruction of 
was shaken j t lie emperor of the French liad | the forts of Sevastopol, appeared to him a 
lost heart, and was falling more and more j fairly satisfactory ending to the struggle, 
under the influence of financiers,* the sultan 1 The Declaration of l^iris, abolishing priva- 
of Turkey was squandering borrowed money • teering and recognising neutral goods and 
on luxuries and showing liimself unworthy of | bottoms, followed. The Garter was the ex- 
su])port; parties in England were broken up pression of his sovereign’s well-deserved ap- 
and disorganised, an<l the House of Commons probation ( 1 2 J uly 1 866). 


was in a ea])tioas mood. At first Palmer- 
ston’s old cmergy and address seem to have 
deserted him, but it was not long before 
his tact and temper began to reassert their 
power. He infused a new energy into the 
military departments, whore his long expe- 
rience as secretary at war served him in I 
good stead. He united the secretaryships 
for and at war in one post, which lie gave to 
Lord Panmure; he formed a special transport 
branch at the admiralty ; sent out Sir John 
McNeill [q. v.] to reconstitute tlie commis- 
sariat at Balaclava, and despatched a strong 
sanitary commission with peremptory powers 
to overhaul the hospitals and camp. He re- 
monstrated personally with Louis Napoleon 
u])On his desire for peace at any. price; and 
urged him May 1856) ^not to allow 
diplomacy to rob us of the great and impor- 
tant advantages which wc are on the point 
of gaining.’ In a querulous House of Com- 
mons his splendid generalship carried him 
triumphantly through the session. The 
Manchester party lie treated with con- 
temptuous banter, and refused to ‘ count for 


Shortly after France liad joined in guaran- 
teeing the inlegrity of tlie Ottoman em- 
pire, she proposed to England, with splendid 
inconsistency, to partition the Turkish pos- 
sessions in North Africa — Ihigland to have 
Egypt. While pointing out tlie moral im- 
possnjility of the scheme, I’ulmerslon stated 
I 0 Chiroiidoii liis conviction that the 

only importance of Egypt to England con- 
sisted in keeping optm the road to India. 
He .opjiosed the project of the Suez Canal 
tooth and nail; the reasons ho gave have for 
the most part been proved fallacious, but the 
real ground of his opposition w^as the fear that 
France might seize it in time of war and re- 
duce Egypt to vassalage. He had little faith 
ill the coiiBtan(!y of French friendship ; ^ in 
our alliance w’ith France,’ he wrote (to 
Clarendon, 29 Sept. 1857), ‘we are riding a 
runaway horse, and must always be on our 
guard.’ He predicted the risk of a Franco- 
Riissian alliance ; the necessity of a strong 
Germany headed hy Prussia ; and the ad- 
vance of Russia to Bokhara, which led to 
the Persian seizure of Herat and the brief 


anything ’ — the country was plainly against 
them ; hut he vigorously repulsed the attacks 
of the conservatives, and administered a 
severe rebuke (60 July) to Mr. Gladstone 
and the other I’eelites who had in oflice gone 
willingly into the war, and then turned 
round and denounced it. The new energy 


Persian war of the winter of 1866-7. 

On 3 March 1857 the go\’ernment was de- 
feated by a majority of fourteen by a Com- 
bination of conservatives, Peelites, liberals, 
and Irish, on Cobden’s motion for a select 
committee to investigate the affair of the 
lorcha Arrow and the justification alleged 
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for the China war. It had already 

be^u censured in the lords by a majority of 
* /A technical flaw in the regi- 
of the gave a handle tor 

s^atgumeDit to t^ipie ' irhO; ignorailt of our 
po^oni in regardless of along 

series of^breaches of treaty and of humilia- 
tions, ii^ults, atid outrages upon British sub- j 
jects, saW tnerely an opportunity for making 
party capital or-airing a vapid philanthropy^ 
which was seldom less appropriate. Palmer- 
ston might have sheltered himself behind the 
fact that the war had been begun by Sir J ohn 
Bowring in the urgency of the moment, 
without consulting the home government ; 
but ho never deserted his officers in a just 
cause, and the case in dispute fitted closely 
with his own policy. His instructions to 
Sir John Davis, on 9 Jan. 1847, which were 
familiar to Bowring and Parkes, fully 
covered the emergency : * We shall lose,’ he 
wrote, ‘ all the vantage-ground we have 
gahied by our victories in China if we take 
a low tone. . . . Depend upon it, that the best 
way of keeping any men quiet is to let them 
see that you are able and determined to re- 
pel force by force ; and the Chinese arc not 
m the least different, in this respect, from 
the rest of mankind’ (Par/, Papers, 1847, 184, 
p. 2 ; Life of Sir Harry Pat^kes^ 

i. 216-37). No foreign secretary was so 
keenly alive to tlie importance of British in- 
terests in China, so thoroughly conversant 
with conditions of diplomacy in the Far East, 
or so firm in carrying out a wise and consis- 
tent policy. He accepted his parliamentary 
defeat very calmly, and, after finisliing neces- 
sary business, appealed to the country. No 
man could feel the popular pulse more ac- 
curately, and the result of the general elec- 
tion was never doubtful. It was essentially 
a personal election, and the country voted 
for ' old Pam ’ with overwhelming 
thusiusm. That 'fortuitous concourse of 
atoms,’ the opposition, was scattered to the 
winds; Cobderi, Bright, and JNlilner Gibson 
lost their seats, and the peace party was 
temporarily annihilated. In April the 
government returned to power with a largely 
increased majority (306 liberals, 287 con- 
eervatives). 

Meanwhile the Indian mutiny had broken 
out. At first Palmerston, like most of the 
authorities, ’was disposed to underrate its 
seriousness, but his measures for the relief of 
the overmatched British garrison of India 
and the suppression of the rebellion were 
prompt and energetic. Ho sent out Sir 
Colin Campbell at once, and by the end of 
September eighty 8hij)s had sailed for India, 
carrying thirty thousand troops. Foreign 


powers proffered assistance, but Palmerston 
replied that England must show that she 
was able to put down her own rebellions 
'off her own bat’ (Ashley, /.c. ii. 351)* 
When this was accomplished, he brought; in 
(12 Peb. 1868) the bill, to transfer the , 
dominions of tae East India Comi^ahv. tdv 
the crown, and carried the first reading 
majority of 145. A week after this ttlnTCia-~' 
phant majority tfie government was heate^ik 
by nineteen on the second reading of thi 
conspiracy to murder bill (by wbiemin 
of Orsini’s attempt on the life of 
III, conspiracy to murder was to be 
felony). The division was a complete 
prise, chiefly due to bad management of tm 
whips. . Palmerston at once resigned, 
was succeeded by Lord Derby, The wW- 
ministry was in a minority, and, beinjgf^ 
beaten on a reform bill early in 1859, dis- 
solved parliament. The election, however, 
left them still to the bad, and after Lord 
Derby had for the fourth time tried to in- 
duce the popular ex-premier to join him, 
he wasdemated on 10 June, and resigned. 

Embarrassed by the difficulty of choosing 
between the two veterans, Palmerston and 
liussell, the queen sent for Lord Granville, 
who found it impossible to form a cabinet, 
though Palmerston generously consented 
to join his junior. The country looked to 
' Pam,’ and him only, as its leader, and at 
the age of seventy-five he formed Jiis second 
administration (30 June 1859), with a very 
strong cabinet, including Bussell, Gladstone, 
Come wall Lewis, Gran V ill e, Card well, Wood, 
Sidney Herbert, and Milner Gibson, His 
interval of leisure while out of office had 
enabled him to resume liis old alliance witli 
those who had opposed him on the Crimean 
and China wars. It was one of Palmerston’s 
finest traits of character that he never bore 
malice. When Guizot was banished from 
France in 1848 Palmerston had him to dinner 
at once, old foe as he was, and they nearly 
' shook their arms off’ in their hearty recon- 
ciliation (Gkeville, Journal^ pt. ii. vol. iii. 
p. 157). ' Ho was always a very generous 
enemy,’ said dying Cobden. When Granville 
supplanted Palmerston at the foreign office in 
1851, he met with a clioory greeting and offers 
of help. When Bussell threw him over, he 
called him laughingly ' a foolish fellow,’ and 
bore him no personal grudge. So in 1869 
he brought them all together again. Ilis six 
remaining years were marked by peaceful 
tranquillity both in home and foreign aflairs. 

Italy and France indeed presented problems 
of some complexity, but these were met with 
prudence and skill. Palmerston and his 
foreign minister, Lord John Bussell, how 
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completely under his leaders influence, 
declined to mediate in the Franco- Austrian 
quarrel, as the conditions were unacceptable 
to Austria; but they did nob conceal their 
. disapproval of the preliminary treaty of Villa- 
franca, which Palmerston declared drove 
Italy to despair and delivered her, tied hand 
and foot, into the power of Austria. ‘ L’ltalie 
rendue h elle-meme/ ho said,' had become 
^ritalie vendue lirAutriche/ That he main- 
tained strict neutrality in the later negotia- 
tions connected with the proposed congress 
of Ziirich, and his suggested triple alliance 
of England, France, and Sardinia to prevent 
any forcible interference of foreign powers 
in the internal aflFairs of Italy (memorandum 
to cabinet, 5 Jan. 1800), is scarcely to be 
argued. The result of the more rumour of 
such an alliance (which never came to pass) 
was the Aoluntary union of the Italian 
duchies to Sardinia and a long stride to- 
wards Italian unity, l^almerston resolutely 
refused to accede to the French desire that 
he should 0 ])pose Garibaldi, and hastened to 
recognise with entire satisfaction the new 
kingdom of Italy, An eloquent panegyric on 
the death of Cavour, delivered in the House 
of Commons on 6 June 1861, formed a worthy 
conclusion to the sympathy of many years. 

Palm<ir.ston’s vigilant care of the national 
defences was never relaxed, and the increase 
of the French navy and the hostile language 
towards England which was becoming more 
general in France strengthened him in his 
policy of fortifying the arsenals and dock- 
yards at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, 
and Cork, for which lie obtained a vote of 
nine millions in 18()0, In his memorable 
speech on this occasion (23 July) he said : 

‘ If your dockyards are destroyed, your navy 
is cut uj) by the roots. If any naval action | 
were to take place . . . you would have no 
means of refitting your navy and sending it | 
out to battle. If ever we lose the command 
of the sea, what becomes of this country ? ^ \ 
In spite of a personal liking, from 1859, when ' 
he visited him atCompiegue, onwards he had 
growu more and more distrustful of Louis 
Napoleon, wdiose mind, he said, wa.s ‘ as full of j 
schemes as a warren is full of rabbits,’ and | 
whose aggrandising theory of a* ‘natural 
frontier^’ involving the annexation of Nice 
and Savoy, and even of Chablais and Fau- 
cigny, neutral districts of Switzerland, had 
produced a very unfavourable impression. 
A threat of sending the* English fleet was 
necessary to prevent Genoa being added to 
the spoils of the disinterested champion of 
Italy. The interference of France in the 
Druse difficulty of 1800 also caused some 
anxiety. Palmerston was convinced that 


Louis Napoleon would yield to aliiational 
passion for paying oft* old scores againsi Eng- 
land, and bo preached the strengShening of 
the army and navy and encouraged new 
rifle volunteer movement; In policy 
he was opposed by Gladstonte^' ffie ^ 
cellor of the exchequer, 'w]^a<^1br|lliant 
budgets contributed notably 
tion of the government. little 

•(Cordiality between the two menvy '^e 
never behaved to me as a colleague/ Said 
Palmerston, and went on to prophesy that 
when Gladstone became.^ prime minister 
‘we shall have strange- domgs.V On the 
chancellor of the exchequer’s pronounci^d 
hostility to the scheme of fortifications, 
Palmerston wrote to the/queen that it was 
‘better to lose Mr. Gladstone than to run 
the risk of losing Portsmouth.’ With Lord 
John Russell’s projects of electoral reform 
the prime minister was not in sympathy; 
but he quietly let his colleague introduce 
his bill, knowing very well that, in the tot^.! 
apathy of the country, it would die a natural 
death. It is significant of these differences 
and of the general confidence in Palmerston 
that for a temporary purpose, and in view 
of possible secessions from the cabinet, Dis- 
raeli promised the government the support 
of the conservative party. The ‘ consummate 
tact,’ to use Greville’s phrase, displayed by 
the premier in accommodating the dispute 
between the lords and commons over the 
paper bill, and tlie adoption of Cohtlen’s 
commercial treaty with France, were among 
the events of tlio session of 186*0, at the 
close 'of which T^ord Westbury wrote to 
Palmerston to express his admiration of his 
masterly leading during this most difficult 
session.’ 

During the civil war in America Palmer- 
ston preserved strict neutrality of action, in 
S])ite of the pronounced sympathy of the 
Ikiglish upper classes, and even it was be- 
lieved of some of the cabinet, for the South, 
and the pressure in the same direction cx- 
jrted by the emperor of the French. What 
riction there was with the North arose out 
of isolated cases for which the government 
lad no responsibility. The forcible seizure 
of two confederate passengers on board the 
British mail-steamer IVent in November 1861 
was an affront and a breach of the law of 
nations, especially inexcusable in a state 
which repudiated the ‘ right of search.’ 
Palmerston’s prompt despatch of the guards 
to Canada, even before receiving a reply to 
his protest, proved, as he prophesied, the 
shortest, way to peace. Seward, the Ame- 
rican secretary of state, at once submitfed, 
and restored the prisoners. The Alabama 
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dispute \|ent far nearer to a serious rupture, 
tbougli tie Citation to detain the vessel at 
Birkenhead in August 1862 was due not to 
Palmerston or Uussell, but to the law otti- 
cere of the croMrn. Whatever the sym- 
pathi^B of England for the: South, Palmer- 
ston actii^y stiWi'nlatod t^ admwUy w |ta 
urark of rotwresMiig fk® way© trade. . 

•In Iowan Islainds 

tioh, altfioughPalm^ton 

the opinion that Cgrh ought to betMW^ j 
as an^English military 
a fruitless attempt ; in 1863 to mtei^m 
again for the Poles, and 
European congress 

poledn for the nui^ of revising the trtrtiM 
of 1815; and tWeby opening, as Palmemton 
feared, a number of dangerous pretensioM, 
the chief foreign question that occupiM him 
during his concluding years was the Dmisu 
war. While condemning the king of Den- 
mark’s policy towards the Schleswig- 
Holstein duchies, ho thought the action of 
Prussia and Austria ungenerous and dis- 
honest : but the conference he managed to 
assemble for the settlement of the dispute 
broke up when it appeared tliat neither 
party could be induced to yield a point; 
and, in presence of a lukewarm cabinet and 
the indifference of France and Russia, Pal- 
merston could do little for the weaker side. 
Challenged by Disraeli on his Danish policy, 
the premier, then eighty years of age, de- 
fended himself with his old vigour, and then 
turning to the general, and especially the 
financial, work of the government, ^ played 
to the score’ by citing the growing prosperity 
of the' country under his administration, 
with the result that he secured a majority 
of eighteen. His last important speech in 
the house was on Irish affairs, on which, as 
a liberal and active Irish landholder, he had 
a right to his opinions. Ti e did not believe 
that legislative remedies or tenant-right 
could keep the people from emigrating : 

‘ nothing can do it except the influence of 
capital.’ 

For several years before his death Lprd Pal- 
merston had been a martyr to gout, which 
he did not improve by his assiduous atten- 
dance at the House of Commons. There, if 
he seldom made set speeches (his si^ht had 
' become too weak to read his notes), his ready 
interposition, unfailing tact and good humour, 
practical management, and wide p^ularity 
on both sides, smoothed away dimcultios, 
kept up a dignified tone, and expedited the 
business of the house. He refused to give in 
to old age, kept up his shooting, rode to 
Harrow and back in the rain when nearly 
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seventy-seven to lay the foundation-stone of 
the school library, and on his eightieth birth- 
day was on horseback nearly all day inspect- 
ing forts at Anglesey, Gosport, and else- * 
where. When parliament, naving sot for 
over six years, woe dissolved, 0 J u\y 
he went do^ to his Constituency and 
COnt<MU^ election. 

■ ■ ©went, tar > el w < —"—**• — 

m.- ' 
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lies near Pitt. Lady Palmerston 
beside him on her death on 11 Sept. loWiEl 
the age of eighty-two. 

Among the honours conferred upon him, 
besides the Garter, may be mentioned the 
grand cross of the Bath (1833), the Jord- 
wardenship of the Cinque ports (1861), lord- 
rectorship of Glasgow University (ISOS), 
and honorary degrees of D.O.L., Oxford 
(1862), and of TjL.D., Camljridge (1864). 
Ilis title died with him, and his property de- 
scended to Lady Palmerston’s second son by 
her first marriage, William Francis Cowjier, 
who added the name of Temple, and was 
created Baron Mount Temple of Sligo in 
1880 ; and thence devolved to lier grandson, 
the Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 

Lord Palmerston, as Mr. Ashley points * 
out (ii. 458 9), was a great man rather by a 
combination of good qualities, paradoxically 
contrary, than by any special attribute of 
genius. ‘He liad great pluck, combined 
with remarkable t act ; unfail ing good temper, 
associated with firmness almost amounting 
to obstinacy. He was a strict disciplinarian, 
and yet ready above most men to make 
allowance for the weakness and short- 
comings of others. lie loved hard work in 
all its details, and yet took a keen delight in 
many kinds of sjxirt and amusement. He 
believed in England as the best and greatest 
country in the world . . . but knew and 
cared more about foreign nations than any 
other public man. He had little or no 
vanity, and claimed but a modest value for 
his own abilities ; yet no man had a better 
opinion of liis own judgment or was more 
full of self-confidence.’ He never doubted 
for an instant, when he had once made up 
his mind on a subject, that he was right and 
those who difierea from him were hopelessly 
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wroa^. Tli6 result yfrus a firmness ~ Upai^g luddity ana fran]lfl))LaatiA$$« Hto 
tenacity of pur^se which brought letteri^, always written in a hurry^ ale si|npl0> 
through many diificulties. lie said himself, clear, honesty and humorous, and shown 
‘ A man of energy may make a wrong de- skilful delicacy both in reproof praise* 
cision, but, like a strong horse that carries As a speaker, he had the great art of gauging 
you rashly into a quagmire, he brings you the temper of his hearers and Suiting his 
by his sturdiness out on the other sfde.’ speech to their mood. He was ready in de- 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys used the same simile bate, and his set speeches, which were care- 
when speaking of Palmerston’s ^ sagacity, fully prepared, carried his audience with him, 

^ courage, trustworthiness ’ as a ‘daring pilot although theywereneither brilliant nor philo- 
in extremity.’ Lord Shaftesbury, the man sophical, ana he often resorted to somewhat 
\vhoni Palmerston loved and esteemed above flippant jokes and fustian rhetoric to help out 
all others, wrote ol‘ him, ‘1 admired, every an embarrassing brief. But what gave him his 
day more, his patriotism, his simplicity of supreme influence with his countrymen in his 
]iurpose, his indefatigable spirit, his unfailing later life, as orator, statesman, and leader, 
good humour, liis kindness of heart, his was his courage and confidence, 
prompt, tender, and active consideration for The chief portraits of Palmerston are: 
others in the midst of his heaviest toils and (1) fet. L5 or 16, by Hoaphy at Broadlands, 
anxieties.’ His buoyant, vivacious, opti- in the possession of the Right lion. E. 
mi8ti(? nature ])roduced an erroneous impres- Ashlf3y; (2) mt. circa 45, by Partridge, in 
siori of levity, but this very lightness of heart tlio National Portrait Gallery; (3) let. 51, 
carried him unscathed through many a dark a sketch by Ilaytor, for his picture of the 
crisis, and kept up the spirit of the nation, reformed House of Commoi\f>, at Broadlands ; 
whose faults and whose virtues he so com- (4) ast. 66, a full-length by Partridge, pre- 
pletely represented. A thorough Ihiglish scuited to Lady Palmerston by members of 
goiitlomaii, simple, manly, and detesting dis- the House of Commons in 1850, at Broad- 
play and iiisinctjrity, he brought into private lauds; (5) set. 71,a largeenuestrian portrait, 
life the sam(3 generous, kindly, happy spirit on the favourite grey, by Barraud, at Broad- 
Avhicli he showed in his public career. An lauds ; (6) sot. 80, a remarkable sketch by 
excellent landlord, he spent infinite pains and Oruikshank, at Broadlands. Statues of him 
money over his Irish and English estates, and stand in AVestminster Abbey (by Robert 
did his best to extirx)ate the middleman. . He Jackson), Palace Yard (by Thomas AVool- 
took a keen interest in all local amusements, nor, R.A.), and at Romsey market-place (by 
sports, and meetings, and showed a real and Matthew Noble). A bust by Noble and a 
genial symi)atliY with the welfare of farmers, portrait in oils by G. Lowes Dickenson are 
labourers, and working men. A keen sports- in the hall of the Reform Club. From 
man, he preserved game, hunted when he 0 J)e(». 1851, when (Sir) John Tenniel’s car- 
could, rode daily on his old grey, familiar to toon of Palmerston in the character of the 
all Londoners, and made exercise, as ho said, ‘ Judicious Bottle-Holder, or the Downing 
‘ a religion.’ lie bred and trained horses since Street Pet ’ appeared in ‘ Punch,’ Palmerston 
181 5, hut seldom l)etted. 11 is green and orange was constantly represented in that periodi- 
colours were especially well known at tlie cal ; a straw was invariably placed between 
smaller provincial race meetings. But he the statesman’s lips in allusion to his love 
won the Cesarewitcli with Ilione in 1841, and of horses (SriELMA-NN, History of Punchy 
the Ascot Stakes with Buckthorn in 1852, pp. 203 4). 


and his Mainstone ran third favourite for the 
Derby in I860, but was believed to have been 
‘ got at.’ In 1845 he was elected an honorary 
member of the .lockey Club. Indoors he had 
a genius for ‘ fluking ’ at his favourite game 
at billiards ; his opponents said it was typical 
ohiis stat esmanship. He was no student, and, 
though ho could quote Horace and Virgil and 
the English classics, he only once refers to a 
book in liis published correspondence — and 
that was ‘ Coningsby.’ Ilis conversation was 
agreeable but hot striking ; but, as Greville 
acutely observed, ‘ when he takes his pen in 
his hand, his intellect seems to have full play.’ 
His despatches are clear, bold, trenchant, 
logical ; there he spoke his mind with un- 


[The Life of Lord Palmerston np to 1847 was 
written by hia faithful adherent, Lord Dulling 
(Sir H. Lyttoii DulwGr),voIs. i. and ii. 1870, vol. 
iii. edited and partly written by the Hon. .Evelyn 
Ashley, 1874, after the autlior’s death. Mr. 
Ashley completed the biography in two more 
vols. 1876. The whole work was reissued in a 
revised and slightly abridged form by Mr. Ash- 
ley in 2 vols. 1879, with the title ‘The Life and 
Correspondence of Henry .Tohn Temple, Viscount 
Palmerston ; ’ the letters are judiciously cur- 
tailed, but unfortunately without indicating 
where the excisions occur ; the appendices of the 
original work are omitted, but much fresh 
matter is added, and this edition is undoubtedly 
the standard biography, and has been freelymsed 
and quoted above. Palmerston wrote a brief and 
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ti^^t€t|icci]rat#iiut6^|pr^phy up to l$!lA> foif 
thoilrforswition of XMl Cowpot, aftctrwarfs his 
ifii ihill at the end of Lord 
JMtiug’s &ret volume, and is freely used in Mr. 
Ashle/s revised edition. He also kept a journal 
ft^om June 1800 to February 1808, extracts from 
'vehieh are printed in Mr. Ashley’s Orst volume 
(1870), pp. 17 to 41. The best short biography 
iS Mr. Lloyd C. Sanders’s * Life of Viscount Pal- 
merston,’ 1888, which has furnished useful data 
for tho present article. The Marquis of Lome 
has also published a short biography, containing 
much previously ‘unpublished material. Anthony 
Trollope’s ‘ Lord Palmerston,’ 1882, is an en- 
thusiastic eulogy, chiefly remarkable for a 
vij^orous defence of J^ilmerston against the 
criticisms of tho Prince Consort, but containing 


i t^the of delini/uents for the comity/ 

^^8aW in 1643. In December 1643 m 
defended tbe foH of Bramber, of which he j 
was governor, against an attack by the 
royalists. In February 1644-6 he was made 
one of the commissioners for the^ounty^ of 
Sussex for raising supplies for the Scottish 
army. In September 1645 he was elected a 
^ recruiter ^ to the Long parliament, represent- 
ing the borough of Bramber, and in Alay 1649 
he was made governor of Tilbury fort. 

Temple was one of the king’s judges, and 
attended nine sittings of the trial. He was 
present on the morning of 27 Jan. 1649 
when sentence was passed, and signed the 
warrant on 29 Jan. 


nothing new. A. Laugel in * Lord Palmerston et 
Lord Russell ,* 1877, gives a French depreciation 
of *un grand ennemi de la France.’ Selections 
from his speeches were published, with a brief 
memoir by 0. H. Francis, in 1852, with the title 
• Opinions and Policy of Viscount Palmerston.* 
Almost all tho contemporary political and diplo- 
matio memoirs and histories supply information 
ur criticism on Palmerston’s policy and acts. 
Of these the most important is Greville’s Journal, 
though its tone of personal malevolence detracts 
from the value of its evidence. ‘Palmerston’s 
Boroxi'gh,’ by F. J. Snell (1894), contains notes 
on the Tiverton elections. Other sources for 
this article are Fagan’s History of the Reform 
Club; I’arliamentfiry Papers; Return of Mem- 
bers <d* Parliament, 1,878 ; Comploto Peerage by 
G. E. C[okayne]; information fi'om the Jiight 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley ; B. P. Lascclles of Harrow ; 
.T. Bass Muilingor, librarian, and R. F. Scott, 
•bursar, of St. J ohn’s College, Cambridge, and J.W. 
Clark, registrary of that university.] S. L.-P. 

TEMPLE, .TAMES {Ji. 1610-1068), re- 
gicide, was the only son of Sir Alexander 
’J^emple of Etching!] am in Sussex by his first 
wife, Mary, daughter of John Somers and 
widow of Thomas Peiiiston. Sir Alexander 


On 9 May 1650 he was added to the 
militia commission for the county of Kent, 
and in September of the same year was re- 
placed in his post of governor of Tilbury 
fort by Colonel George Crompton. In 1653 
Temple’s pecuniary dilliculties led to a tem- 
porary imprisonment. He sat as a recruiter 
in the restored Rump of 1659, and was 
granted, a residence in Whitehall in the 
same year. 

At the Restoration Temple was excepted 
from the act of oblivion on 9 .June 1660, 
and attempted to make his way into Ireland. 
He was, however, taken prisoner at Coventry, 
where he ^ confessed that he was a parlia- 
ment man and one of the Into king’s judges,’ 
and was detained in the custody of the 
sheriir of Coventry. He surrendered him- 
self on 16 .Tune in accordance with the king’s 
proclamation of 4 June, and was received 
into the custody of the lieutenant of the 
Tower. Hp was excepted out of the in- 
demnity bill of 29 Aug. with the saving 
clause of suspension of execution until de- 
termined upon by act of parliament. On 
10 Oct. he was indicted at the sessions house. 


{d, 1629) was younger brother of Sir Thomas 
Temple, first bart,, of Stowe (d. 1625), and 
of Sir John Temple, knt., ancestor of the 
Temples of Frampton in Warwickshire. He 
was knighted at the Tower on 14 March 
1604, and represented the county of Sussex 
in the parliament of 1625- 6. Ilis second 
wife was Mary, daughter of .Tohn Reve of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and widow of Robert 
Bark worth of London, and of John Bus- 
bridge of Etchingham in Sussex. 

James was captain of a troop of horse 
in the parliamentary army in 1642, serving 
under William Russell, earl of Bedford. In 
1643 he was made captain of the fort of 
West Tilbury, a post which his father had 
held before him (cf. Coinmond Journals, iii. 
202, 205, 242, 284). lie was appointed one 
of the ii^Qmmiss loners for the sequestration 


Old Bailey, when he pleaded ‘not guilty.’ 
On 16 Oct., when again called, he begged to 
see his signature on the warrant, adding ‘ If 
it bo my hand I must confess all, the cir- 
cumstances must follow.’ Acknowledging 
the hand to be his, ho presented a petition to 
the court. lie was ])ronounced ‘g*uilty,’ 
when he begged for the benefit of tlio king’s 
proclamation. In his petition he stated that 
before 1648 ho came under the itifluenc.e of 
I)r. Ste])lien Gofte [q.v.] and Hr. Henry 
Hammond [ q. v.], who ‘ came to him as from 
the said late king,’ urging him to take part 
in the trial for the purpose of providing 
them with information as to the probable 
result. Accordingly ho furnished them with 
ail account from time to time. He was 
afterwards suspected by Cromwell of con- 
cealing royalist papers and fell out of favour. 
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: Ji^odiijig the commimd of his fort at Tilbar]^ 
ahd S& bts arrears^ He produced certlilicates 
. from various friends : of the' late king as to 
his constant willingness tQ serve them and 
preserve to them their liberties and estates- 

Temple^was not executed, but remained 
in connnement in the Tower for some years, 
and was in the Old Castle in Jersey in 1668. 
It is not known where or when he died. By 
his wife Mary he had five sons and at least 
one daughter, Mary. 

Chillingworth (CfiEYNELL, Chillingworthi 
Novissima) speaks of Temple as * a man that 
hath his head full of stratagems, his heart 
full of piety and valour, and his hand as full 
of success as it is of dexterity.’ On the other 
hand, Winstanley (Loyal Marfyrology^ p. 
141) pronounces iiim ' not so much famous 
for his valour as his villainy, being remark- 
able for nothing hut this liorrible business of 
the king’s murthcr, for which he came into 
the pack to liave a share in the spoyle.* 

liCtters from Temple to Sir Tliomas Bar- 
rington on military matters, written in July 
and August 1648, have been printed by the 
historical manuscripts commission (x^pp. 7th 
Rep. pp. 554, 401), 

[Nichols s Leicostersliire, iv. 960; Lipscomb’s 
Buckinghamshire, iii. 35 ; Berry s County Genea- 
logies (Sussex) ; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights, p. 
152; Oflicial Return of M.P.s, i. 472, 494 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dorn. 1623-60 passim; Nalson's 
Trial of Charles I ; Peacock’s Army Lists, 
p. 50; Masson’s Milton, ii. 415, v. 454, vi. 43 ; 
Trial of the Regicides, pp. 29, 266-7, 27L 276; 
Hist. MSS. Comm, 7th Kep. pp. 101,155-6; 
Sussex Archieological Society’s Coll. v. 54, 56, 
58, 154; Commons’ Journals, v. 572, vi. 238, 
viii. 65, 139 ; Lords’ Journals, vii. 226, xi. 52, 
06 ; Cal. of Comm, for Comp. pp. 1245, 2370-1 ; 
Konuett’s Reg. pp. 179, 238 ; Addit, MS. 6356, 
f. 46 (par. reg. of Etchingham).] B. P. 

TEMPLE, Sir JOHN (1600-1677), 
master of the rolls in Ireland, eldest son of 
Sir William Temple (1555-1627) [q. v.], 
provost of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Martha, daughter of Robert Harrison of 
Derbyshire, was born in Ireland in 1600. 
After receiving his education at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, he spent some time travelling 
abroad, and on his return entered the per-, 
sonal service of Charles I. He obtained 
livery of his inheritance on 5 Jan. 1628, and 
was shortly afterwjirds knighted. Returning 
to Ireland, ho was on 81 Jan. 1640 created 
master of the rolls there (patent 20 Feb.) 
in succession to Sir Christopher’ Wandes- 
ford [q. V.] (Smyth, Lav? OJfu^ers of Irelandy 
p. 67) and admitted a privy councillor. 
When the rebellion broke out in October 
1641 he was of the greatest service to govern- 


ment in provisioning the city (IjUrAi 
Ormond^ i. 171). On 23 . July .16® he 
returned M.P. for co. Meath jJSeing described 
as of Ballycrath, co. Oarlbw Return 

of Af.P.«, Ireland, pt. iL p.'raT). In the 
struggle between the crown and the parlia^ 
ment his inclinations drew him to the side 
of the latter, and, in consequence of the vehe- 
ment resistance he offered to the cessation, 
he was in August 1648 suspended from his 
office by the lords justices Borlase and Tich- 
borne, acting on instructions from Charles, 
and, with Sir W. Parsons, Sir A. Loftus, and 
Sir R. Meredith, committed a close prisoner 
to the castle. He was specially charged with 
having in May and June written two scan- 
dalous letters against the king, which had 
been used to asperse his majesty as favouring 
the rehtds (Carte, Life of Onnonde, i. 441- 
448). His imprisonment lasted nearly a 
year, when lie was exchanged. In compensa- 
tion for what was regarded as Iiia harsh treat- 
ment, he was provided in 1646 with a seat 
in the English House of Commons as a ^ re- 
cruiter ’ for Chichester, receiving at the same 
time its special thanks for the services he 
had rendered to the l]nglish interest in Ire- 
land at the beginning of the rebellion. 

That year Temple published his ‘ Irish Re- 
bellion ; or an history of the beginning and 
first progresse of the genera 11 rebellion 
raised within the kingdom of Ireland upon 
the. . . 28 Oct. 1641. Together with the bar- 
barous cruelties and bloody massacres which 
ensued thereu])on,’ in 2 x)1.s. 4to, The hook 
made an immediate and great sensation. As 
the production of a professed eye-witness 
and V)f one whose position entitled him to 
speak witli authority, its statements were 
received witli unquestioning confidence, 
and did much to inflame j)Opul{ir indigna- 
tion in England against the Irish, and to 
justify the severe treatment afterwards mea- 
sured out to them by Cromwell, But the 
calmer judgment of posterity has seen rea- 
son to doubt tlui veracity of many of its 
statements, and, though still occasionally ap- 
pealed to as an authority, its position is rather 
that of a partisan pamphlet than of an histori- 
cal treatise (LeCky, Hist, of Bngl, ii. 148- 
150 ; Hickson, Irish Massacres^ vol. i. introd. 
p. 140), A new edition appeared in London 
111 1 674, much to the annoyance of govern- 
ment, but, on beitig questioned by the lord- 
lieutenant (the Earl of Essex) on the sub- 
ject, Temple disclaimed having had any share 
in its reissue, saying that Mvhoever printed 
it did it without his knowledge’ (Essex, 
Letters^ p. 2). So highly, indeed, were the 
Irish incensed against it that one of th(^ first 
resolutions of the parliament of 1689 was ter 
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order it iibo biu:i)Lt 'iy the common l^ined licei^e to 00 to ESngland for 

. Tnftn (J^erton M^i 917, f. 108)? but since; yeir dt ihoW bn 21 April 1669 
then it has been frequently ibprihted both Officers, p. 67). At the Restoration he 
in Dubliri^ wid in London. ' confirmed in nis office of master of the roUs^ 

In 1W7^ fcfter the conclusion of the peace sworn a member of the privy council, ap- 
between Ormonde and the parliament, pointed a trustee for the ^49 officers, and 
Temple was appointed a commissioner for on 4 May 1661 elected, with his eldest 
the government of Munster, and on 16 Oct. son William, to represent co. Carlow in par- 
the following year was made joint commis- liament (Official ^tum of M.P,s, Ireland,' 
SLoner with Sir W. Parsons for the admini- pt. ii. p. 607). On the 6th of the same month 
stration of the great seal of Ireland. But, he obtained for the payment of a fine of 
having voted with the majority on 5 Dec. in 540/. a reversionary lease from the queen 
favour of the proposed compromise with mother Henrietta Maria of the park of 
Charles, he was excluded from further at- Blandesbjr or Blansby in Yorkshire for a 
tendance in the house; and during the next term of forty years. He received a confir- 
four years he took no part in public affairs, mation in perpetuity of his land^ in Co. 
residing the while quietly in London. His Dublin, including those' of Palmerstown, 
personal experience, however, of the cir- under the act of settlement on :29 July 1666; 
cumstauces attending the outbreak of the to wliichwere added on 20 May 1669 others 
rebellion led to his appointment on 21 Nov. in counties Kilkenny, Meath, Westmeath, 
1653 as a commissioner ‘ to consider and and Dublin. Other grants followed, viz. on 


advise from time to time how the titles of 
the Irish and others to any estate in Ireland, 
and likewise their delinquency according to 
their respective qualifications, might be put 
in the most speedy and exact way of adjudi- 
cation consistent with justice,’ His labours 
accomplished, he returned to England in the 
following year, and, the government of Ire- 
land having grown into a settled condition, 
lie expressed his willingness to resume the 
regular execution of his old office of master 
of the rolls. lie accordingly repaired thither 
in June 1655, bearing a highly recommen- 
datory letter from Cromwell to the lord- 
deputy Fleetwood and council of state in 
his favour (Coinmonwealth Papprs, P.R.O. 
Dublin, A/28, 26, f. 60). In addition to an 
increased official salary he received from time 


3 May 1672 of 144 acres formerly belonging 
to the Phoenix Park, and on 10 Nov. 1675 
of certain lands, fishings, <&c., in and near 
Chapelizod. He was appointed vice-treasurer 
of Ireland in 1673, but died in 1 077, and was 
buried beside his father in Trinity College 
near the campanile, having that year made 
a benefaction of 100/. to the college to be laid 
out in certain buildings, entitling him and 
his heirs to bestow two handsome ohambers 
upon such students as they desired. 

By Ids wife Mary, daughter of Dr. Jolin 
Hammond [q. v.], of Chertsoy. Surrey, who 
died at Penslmrst in Kent in November 
1638, Temple had, besides two sons and a 
daughter who died young, Sir William, the 
statesman (1628 -1(599), noticed sej)arately ; 
Sir .Tohn (see below) ; Martha [st‘e under 


to time several grants of money for special 
services rendered by him. In September 
that year he was joined with Sir K. King, 
Benjamin Worsley, and others in a commis- 
sion for letting and setting of houses and 
lands belonging to the state in the counties of 
Dublin, Kildare, and Carlow, and on 13 June 
1656 was appointed a commissioner for de- 
termining all differences among the adven- 
turers concerning lands, &c. (ib. A/ 26, 24, ff. 
115, 227). As a recompense for his services 
ho received on 6 July 1658 a grant of two 
leases for twenty-one years, the one com- 
prising the town and lands of Moyle, Castle- 
town, Park, &c., adjoining the town of Car- 
low, amounting to about 1,490 acres, in part 
afterwards confirmed to him under the act 
of settlement on 18 June 1666 ; the other of 
certain lands in the barony of Balrotliery 
Wes^ CO. Dublin, to which were added those 
of Lispoble in the same county oh 30 March 
1659 for a similar term of years. He ob- 


Tkmple, SiK William, l62cS-1699]; and 
Mary, who married (1) Abraham Yarner, 
and (2), on 19 Dec. 1693, Hugh Kccles. 

Sir John Temple ^1632-1704), having re- 
ceived an education in England qualifying 
him for the bar, was on 10 July 1660 created 
solicitor-general of Ireland (patent, 1 Feb. 
1661 ; S3iYTir, Laiv Officern^ p. 177), and in 
March following appointed a commissioner for 
executing the king’s ‘Declaration ’of 30 Nov. 
1660 touching the settlement of the country. 
He was returned M.P. for Carlow borough 
on 8 May 1661, and was elected speaker 011 
the first day (6 Sept.) of the second sessions 
of parliament in tne place of Sir A, Mervyn 
(cf. Carte, Life of Ormonde, App. pp. 20-1), 
being shortly afterwards knighted. His re- 
putation as a lawyer stood very high, and 
there was some talk in October 1679 of 
making him attorney-general of England 
(Hist, MSS. Comm. 7tn pt. i. p. 476). 
lie was continued in his office of solicitor- 
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general by JamesII till the violent measures 1645. Even his supporters were^ujiable* to 
of Tyrconnel compelled him to seek refuge advance an adequate reason for his' departure 
in England [see Talbot, IItchard]. Ills for London just before the siege of Leicester 
name was included in the list of persons (29 May 1045). On 17 Nov. 1645 he was 
proscribed by tlie Irish parliament in 1089, chosen a freeman of the town of Leicester, 
and his estates to the value of 1,700/. per and elected to represent the borough in parlia- 
annum soqiiest(‘red. But after the revolu- ment, vice Thomas Cooke, disabled to sit on 
tion he was on .SO Oct. 1 690 (patent, 21 March *‘i0 Sept. ])revi()usly. Xt about the same time 
1691) appointed attorney-general of Ireland he was military governor of Cole Orton in 
in the place of Sir Richard Nagle [q. v.], re- Leicestershire. 

moved, and continued in that olTice till his Temple was one of the king’s judges, lie 
resignation on 10 May J09o. Afterwards attended all the sittings of the court save 
retiring to his estate at East Sheen in Surrey, two, was present on 27 Jan. 1648 when sen- 
ile died there on 10 March 1701, and was tence was passed, and signed the death war- 
buried in Mortlake church. Bv his wife rant on the 29 ^ 1 . On 18 June 1649 he was 


Jane, daughter of Sir Abraham Yarner, of 
Dublin, whom he married on 4 Aug. 1668, 
he had several cliildron, of whom Iiia eldest 
surviving son llenry (l678?-17o7) [q. v.], 
was created Viscount Palmerston. 

(Lodge s Pcc-Viige, cd. Archdall, v. 235-42; 
Allibono’s Diet, of Authors; Wobb’s Compendium 
of Irish Biography; Gilberts Contemporary 
Hist, of Atl’airs ; Clarendon iState Papers, ii. 
034, and authorities quoted.] B. D. 

TEMPLE, PIOTER (1600-1 668), regicide, 
was third son of Edmund Temple (r/. 1616) 
of Temple Hall in t lie parish of Sibbosdon, 
near Wlielle.shurgli in Leicestershire, and of 
yliis wife Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Bur- 
^)iiie of VVroxIiall in Warwickshire. Peter, 
was born in 1600, was apprenticed to a 
wl\m(li‘a])er in Friday Street, London, but, 
limplder brothers I’aul and Jonathan dying, 
his|^nherited the family estate of Temple 

IlaH December 1642, when the association 

nlie mutual defence and safety of the 
for ties of Ijcicester, Derby, Nottingham, 
counmd, Northam])toii, Buckingham, Bed- 
Rutlatnd Huntingdon was formed, Temple 
ford, eoseii one of the committee, lie was 
was cl time the captain of a troop of horse, 
at tliat an original member of tlie committee 
llewa^ management of the militia for the 
for the>f Leicester, formed on 17 Jan. 1648. 
county 'an. 1614 he was elected high sherilF 
On 19 .;stershire (liaving been appointed to 
of l^eiciby the parliaimuit on 80 Dec. pre- 
the post- ^nd was deputed to settle the ditfe- 
viously),fctween Lord Grey and Richard 
re.nctis Irn ay or of Leicester. He was placed 
LudlaniJmmittee for raising supplies for the 
onthe^nco of the Scottish army in the 
mainUnd crMinty of Leicester, when it was 
towyd in February 1645. His bravery as a 
forAier has been doubted, and he has been 
so)usedof attempting to dissuade Lord Grey 
yorn fortifying Leicester and of retiring witn 
diis troops to llockingham on the intelligence 
of the enemy’s advance on the town in May 


added to the committee for compounding at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, and was elected to serve 
on a sub-commit- tee of the same on 28 J une. 
On 21 July he was petitioning parliament 
for redress for loss(‘s during the war, and was 
voted 1,.500/. out of the sequestrations in the 
county of Leicest er. By 8 Jan. 1650 1,200/. 
had been paid, and further payment was 
ordered out of tlie Michaelmas r'enls. In De- 
cember 1650, being then in London, Temple 
was ordered by the council of state to i*etiirn 
to his duties as militia commissioner for the 
county of Tjeicester. lii July 1659 he was 
again in London, and was assigned lodgings 
in Whiteliall. 

At the Restoralioii Temple was excepted 
from the act of oblivion, lie surrendered 
Jiimself on 12 Juno, in accordance with the 
king’s proclamation of 4 June 1060, and was 
committed to the Tower. He was excepted 
from the indemnity bill of 29 Aug. Avith 
the $;aving clause of suspension of execution 
awaiting special act of parliament. He 
pleaded ‘not guilty' Avhen brought to the 
bar of the sessions house. Old Jlailey, on 
10 Oct., and wluni triial on the I6th was con- 
demned to be hanged. Temple then pleaded 
the benefit of the king’s proclamation. Ho 
Avas respited, and remained in the Tower till 
20 Dec. 1668, when he died a prisoner. His 
estate of Temple Hall Avaa confiscated by 
Charles II, avIio hestOAvod it on his brother 
James, duke of York. It had been in the 
possession of the Temples for many genera- 
tions. 

Temple married Plicehe, daughter of John 
Gayring of London, by whom he had three 
sous, Edmund, John, and Peter (/.». 1635). 
Winstanley {Loyal Mavtyrology^ pp. 141-2) 
gives a poor character of Temple, as one 
‘ easier to be led to act anything to Avhich 
the hope of profit called him,’ and considers 
him to have been ‘ fooled by Oliver into the 
snare.’ 

The subject of this article has beeif con- 
fused alike with Sir Peter Temple, the con- 
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temporary baronet of Stowe [see Templi3, 
Sib KiCiTABP, 1634-1697], and with Sir 
Peter Temple of Stanton Bury, knt,, nephew 
of the baronet. 

[ Nichols's Herald and Genealogist, iii 389- 
39i ; NoLlo's Spanish Armada; Official Lists of 
Membe**a of Parliament, i. 490 ; Noble’s Lives of 
the Kegicldes; Masson's Milton, iii. 402, vi. 43, 
64, 93, 115; Nichols’s Leicestershire, i. 461, iii. 
App. 4, 33, iv, 959; Commons’ Journals, iii. 
354, 576, 638, vi. 267, viii. 61, 63 ; Nalson’s 
Trial of Charles I ; Calendar of Committee for 
Compounding, pp. 144, 165 ; Cal. State Papci!s, 
Pom. 16r50 p. 468, 1659-^60 pp. 30, 96, 325, 
1663 p. 383; Thompson’s Leicester, pp. 377, 
381, 386; Trial of the Regicides, pp. 29, 267, 
271, 276; Innes’s An Examination of a Printed 
Pamphlet enti tided A Narrative of the Siege of 
the Town "of Leicester, p. 5 ; An Examination 
Examined, p. 13.] B. P. 

TEMPLE, SiK RIOHARD (1034-1697), 
politician, born on 28 March 1034, was the 
son of Sir Peter Temple, second baronet of 
Stowe, by his second wife, Christian, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Sir John Lev(*son of 
"Walling in Kent {.Parifth llegister of Ken-- 
sinf/tftn^ Ilarl. Soc. p. 70). 

Although in tlie visitation of Leicester- 
sliire in 1019 tlie family of Temple is traced 
bade to the reign of Henry III, the first un- 
doubted figure ill their pedigree is llobert 
Temple, who liv(‘d at Temple 11 all in Leice.s- 
tershire in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He left three sons, of whom Robert 
carried on the (dder line at Temple Hall, 
to which belonged Peter Temple [q. v,] the 
‘ regicide,^ while Thomas settled at Witney in 
Oxfordsliire, Thomas Temple’s great-grand- 
son Peter became lessee of Stowe in Buck- 
inghamshire, and died on 28 May 1577. He 
had two sons — John, who purchased Stowe 
on 27 Jan. 1580-90, and Anthony, father of 
SirWilliamTemple(1555~l()27)[q.v.l Jolm 
was succeeded by his eldest sou Tliomas, 
who was knighted in June 1603 and created 
a baronet on 24 Si^pt. Kill. He married 
Hester, daughter of Miles Sandys of Tiati- | 
mer, Buckinghamshire, by whom he had four 
sons. Of these the eldest was Sir Peter 
Temple, father of Sir Richard (Nichols, 
Ilkt, of Leicestershire^ iv. 958-62 ; II ANNA Y, 
Three Hundred Years of a Norman House, 
1867, pp. 262-88; Herald and Genealogist, 
1st ser. iii. 385-97; Notes and Quenes, IJI. 
via. 606). 

Sin Petbb Temple (1592 1653), who was 
baptised at Stowe on 10 Oct. 1592, represented 
the borough of Buckingham in the last two 
parliaments of Charles I, and was knighted at 
Whitehall on 6 Juno 1641 (Metcalfe, Book 
ofKnvjhts, p. 196 ; Official Jieturus of Mem- 


bers of Parliament, i, 480,485). He espoused 
the cause of the parliamentarians, and held 
the commission of colonel in their army. But 
on the execution of Charles he tlirew up his 
commission, and exhibited so much disgust 
that information was laid against him in 
parliament for seditious language {Journals 
of the House of Commons, vii. 70, 79, 108). 
He died in 1658, and was buried at Stowe 
{^Stoice MSS. 1077-9). 

In 1654 Sir Richard Temple, although 
not of age, was chosen to represent War- 
wicksliire in Cromwell’s first parliament, and 
on 7 Jan. 1658-9 he was returned for the 
town of Buckingham under Richard Crom- 
well. At that time he was a secret royal- 
ist, and delayed the proceedings of parlia- 
ment by proposing that the. Scottish and 
Irish members should withdraw while the 
constitution and powers of the up])er house 
were under discussion {llist. MSS, Com^n. 
6th Rep. pp. 171-2, 7th Re]L p. 483; Ihn- 
fiAKD, Hist, of Kugland, 1849, viii. 566). 
After the Restoration he was again returned 
for Buckingham, and retained his seat for 
the rest of his life, t»xce])t in the parliament 
which met in Marcli 1678-9, when he was 
defeated by tlie influence of the Duke of 
Buckingham {llist. MSS. Comm. 13tli Rep. 
vi. 13, 20). On 19 April 1661 be was created 
a knight of the Bath, lie became a promi- 
nent member of the country party, and in 
1663 the king complained of his conduct to 
tlie House of Commons, who succeeded in 
effecting an accommodation {Journals of the 
House of Commons, viii. 502, 503, 507, 511- 
515; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1663-4, p. 
190 ; Repys, Diarg., ed. Braybrooke, pp. 175, 
179, 182, 185). In 1671 a warrant was made 
out appointing him to tlie council for foreign 
plantations, and in the following year he was 
nominated senior commissioner of customs 
{ib. 1671 passim ; Haydn, Book of Dignities, 
pp, 273-4; llist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep, ii, 
33). He distinguished himself by his zeal 
against those accused of participation in the 
popish plot, and on account of his anxiety to 
promote the exclusion bill was knowi to the 
adherents of the Duke of York as tbjB * Stoe 
monster.’ In February 1682-3 Chpdes re- 
moved him from his place in the customs. 
He was reinstated in the following jear, but 
was immediately dismissed on the abcessiou 
of .Tames II (Luttrell, Brief Delation, 
1857, i. 251 , 329). After the Revolution he 
j regained his post on 5 April ltl89, and held 
it until the place bill of 1694 compelled 
him to choose between his office and his 
seat in parliament {ib. i. 523, iii. 300, 353*, 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1689-90, pp. 53, 
6 U, 610 ). 
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Temple was a prominent figure in the 
lower house in William’s reign. In 1691 he 
was the foremost to assure the king of the 
resolution of the commons to support him 
in the war with France, and in the follow- 
ing year he opposed the triennial bill; his 
speech is preserved among the manuscripts 
of the Earl of Egmont Comm, 

7th Rep. pp. 204-5, 207, 245), lie died in 
1697, and was buried at Stowe on 15 May. 

By his wife Mary, daughter of Henry 
Kna;pp of Rawlins, OxfordsYiire, he had four 
sons: Richard [see Temple, Sib Rich4iBI), 
Viscount Oobiiam], Purbeck, Henry, and 
Arthur, who all died without issue, fey her 
he had also six daughters, of whom Hester 
married Richard Grenville of Wootton, 
Buckinghamshire, ancestor of the dukes 01 
Buckingham and Chandos. She was created 
Countess Temple in her own right on 18 Oct. 
1749, and died at Bath on 6 Oct. 1752. 

Temple was the author of: 1. ‘An hlssay 
on Taxes,’ London, 1096, 4to, in which he 
opposed the land tax, and also the project of 
an excise on home commodities. 2. ‘ Some 
short Remarks upon Mr. Lock’s Book, in 
answer t o Mr. Launds[r. e. William Lowndes, 
q. V.], and several other books and jiam- 
phlets concerning Coin,’ London, 1096, 4to, 
111 which he attacked the new coinage. The 
latter pamphlet called forth an anonymous 
answer entitled M locus and Tutamon ; or 
our New 3Ioney as now coined, in Full 
AVelglit and Fineness, proved to be for the 
Honour, Safety, and Advantage of England,’ 
London, 1600, 8vo. 

A folio volume containing collections from 
Temple’s pari iaineiil ary papers, and another 
in his handwriting containing ‘An Answer 
to a Book entitled the Case Stated of the 
Jurisdiction of the Ijoiise of Lords on the 
Point of Impositions,’ were formerly among 
the Earl of Ashburnliam’s manuscripts, and 
ai'e now in the Stowe collection in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

[Gibbs’s Worthies of Iluckinghamsliire, p. 377 ; 

' Collins's Peerage of England, ed. Bryclgos, ii. 
413 ; Prime’s Account of the Temple Family, 
New Yc'rk. 3r(l ed. 1890 ; Clarendon’s Life, 
1857, ii. 321 ; Stowe MSS. ; Brit. Mus, Addit. 
MS. 28054, f. 186; Cal. State Papers, Born. 
1689-90, pp. 53, 514, 516.] E. I. C. 

TEMPLE, Sin RICIIAKD, Viscount 
CoBir.\M (1669 P-1749), born about 1609, 
was the eldt'st son of Sir liichard Temple 
(1664 1607) Tq. V.], by his wife Mary, daugh- 
ter of Henry Ivnapp of Rawlins, Oxfordshire, 
He received an ensigney in Prince George’s 
regiment of foot on 80 June 1685, and was 
appointed adjutant on 12 April 1687. On 


11 July 1689 he obtained a cajitiiincy in 
Babington’s regiment of foot. In May 1697 
lie succeeded his father in the barontdey and 
family estates, and on 17 Dec, he was re- 
t urned to parliament for the town of 1 ’• 1 icking- 
ham, his father’s constituency, and retained 
it throughout William’s reign. At the time 
of the general election for Anne’s first parlia- 
ment he was absent from the kingdom, and 
later was defeated in Lis candidature for 
Aylesbury, but was elected for the county 
on 8 Nov. 1704 by a majority of two votes. 
He sat for Buckinghamshire in the parlia- 
ment of 1705, and for the town of Bucking- 
ham in those of 1708 and 1710 {OjSidal i2«- 
tums of Members of Parliament^ i. 670, 679t. 
686, 693, 600, ii. 1, 9, 18 ; Luttbell, 
Belationy 1867, v. 260, 486). 

On 10 Feb. 1701-2 he was appointed 
colonel of one of the new regiments raised 
for the war with France, and was stationed 
in Ireland (ib, v. 140^201, 214). He was 
afterwards transferred to the Netherlands, 
and served under Marlborough throughout 
his campaigns. He particularly distinguished 
himself at the siege of Lille in 1708, and 
was rewarded by being despatched, to Lord 
Sunderland Avitli the news of the cfipitula- 
tion {Marlhorov(/h Domini ed. Murray, 
1 845, i. 224, 542.' ii. 580, i v. 274 ). On 1 Jan. 
1705-6 he attained tlio rank of brigadier- 
general ; on 1 Jan. 1708 9 he was promoted 
to that of major-general ; he was creat<.id 
lieutenant-general on 1 Jan. 1709-10, and 
in the same year be received the colonelcy 
of the 4tli dragoons (Luttkell, vi. 548, 
686).^ Sir Riclnird’s military career was in- 
terrupted by bis political principles. 1 Jke his 
father, he was a staunch wliig, and in con- 
sequence he was not included in tlie list of 
officers nominated to serve in Flanders under 
the Duke of Ormonde. In 1 718 his regiment 
was given to Lieutenant-general William 
Evans. 

On the accession of George I Temple was 
at once taken into favour. On 19 Oct. 1714 
ho was created Baron Cobh am of Cobham 
in Kent, being descended through his grand- 
mother, Christian Leveson, from William 
Brooke, tenth lord Cobham (1527-1597). He 
was sent as envoy extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to the emperor Charles VI to an- 
nounce the accession of the new king. After 
his return he was made colonel of the 1st 
dragoons in June 1715, and on 6 July 1716 
ho was appointed a privy councillor. In the 
same year he became constable of Windsor 
Castle, and on 23 May 1718 was created 
Viscount Cobham. On 21 Sept. 1719 he 
sailed from Spithcad in command of atf ex- 
pedition which was originally destined to 
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attack fk)rufui. Finding that place too 
strong, however, he attacked Vigo instead, 
captured the tow ti, and destroyed the military 
stores accumulated there (^Addit, MS, 159;36, 
f. 270). On 10 April 1721 he was appointed 
colonel of the ‘ king’s own’ horse, in 1722 
comptroller of the accounts of the army,tind 
governor of Jersey for life in 1723 
MSS, Comm, 1 1 th Rep. iv. 138). 

Until 1733 ('obham, with the rest of the 
whigs, supported Walpole’s ministry. In 
that year he strongly opposed Walpole’s 
scheme of excise (ib, 8th llep. i. 18). This 
difi'erence led to others, and, m consequence 
of a strongly worded protest against the pro- 
tection of the South Sea Company’s directors 
by the goVernmen}:, Lord Cobham and Charles 
Paulet,^ third duke of Bolton [q. v.l were 
dismissed from their regiments. In the case 
of an old and tried soldier like Lord Cob- 
ham this proceeding caused a great sensa- 
tion. Bills were introduced in both houses 
to take from the crown the power of breaking 
officers, and motions w’ere made to petition 
the king to inform them who had advised 
him to such a course. By breaking with 
Walpole Cobham forfeited the favour of the 
king ; but by opposing the excise he gained 
the esteem of the Prince of Wales, and by 
assailing the South Sea Company he ob- 
tained the sympathy of the people. In asso- 
ciation with Lyttelton and George Gren- 
ville, he formed an independent wliig section 
known as the ‘boy patriots,’ which in 173c 
was joined by William Pitt (llKUVEr, Me- 
moirs,!. 1G5, 215, 245, 250, 288, 291 ; CoxE, 
Life of Walpole, 1798, pp. 400, 409; Gent, 
Ma<j, 1734, passim). 

On 27 Oct. 1735 Cobham attained the rank 
of general. During the rest of Walpole’s 
ministry he maintained his attitude of opposi- 
tion, and in 1737 joined in a protest against 
tlie refusal of tlie upper house to request the 
king to settle 100,000/. a year on tlie Prince 
of Wales out of the civil list (IIervey, 
Memoirs, iii. 89-90). After AValpole’s down- 
fall a coalition was effected among Lord 
AVilmingtoii, the Pelhams, and the prince’s 
party, which Cobham joined. He was created 
a field-marshal on 28 March 1742, and on 
25 Dec. was appointed colonel of the first 
troop of hprse-guards. On 9 Dec. following, 
however, he resigned his commission, owing 
to the strong objections he conceived to em- 
ploying British troops in support of Hano- 
verian interests on the continent {Addit, 
MS, 32701, f. 302). 

Ill 1744, on the expulsion from the cabinet 
of John Carteret, lord Granville, the chief 
supporter of the continental policy, the 
greater part of the whig opposition effected 


a coalition with the Pelhams, in which Lord 
Cobham joined on receiving a pledge from 
Newcastle that the interests of Hanover 
should be subordinated to those of Eng- 
land. On 5 Aug. he was appointed colonel 
of the 1 st dragoons, which was exchanged 
in the following year for the 10th. 

Cobham died on 13 Sept. 1749, and was 
buried at Stowe. He married Anne, daugh- 
ter of Edmund Halsey of Stoke Pogis, 
Buckinghamshire, but had no issue. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the grant he was 
succeeded in the viscounty and barony by his 
sister Hester, wife of Richard Grenville of 
Wootton, Buckinghamshire. He was suc- 
ceeded in the baronetcy by his cousin, Wil- 
liam Temple, great-grandson of Sir Joha 
Temple of Stanton Bury, who was the second 
son of Sir Thomas Temple, the first baronet; 

Cobham rebuilt the noiise at Stowe and 
laid out the famous gardens. He was a 
friend and patron of literary men, whom ho 
frequently entertained there. Both Pope and 
Congreve celebrated him in verse — Pope in 
the first of his * Moral Essays,’ and Congreve 
in ‘ A Letter to Lord Cobham ’ written in 
1720. Pope was a frequent visitor at Stowe, 
and Congreve was honoured by a funeral 
monument there distinguished by its singular 
ugliness (Swift, Works, ed. Scott, index; 
PoFK, Works, ed. Elwin, index ; Ruffhkad, 
Life of Pope, 1769, p. 212; Egerton MS, 
1949, in 1, 3). 

Cobham was a member of the Kit-Cat 
Club, and his portrait was painted with those 
of the other members by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
[q. V.] It was engraved by Jean Simon, and 
in 1732 by John Faber the younger. Another 
portrait, painted by Jean Ba])tiste Van Loo, 
was purchased for the National Portrait 
Gallery in June 1869; it was engraved by 
George Bickham in 1751, and by Charles 
Knight in 1807 (Smith, British Mezzotint 
Por/ra//.?, pp. 380, 1120; BiiOMLEV, Cat. of 
British Portraits, p. 257). 

[Prime’s Account of the Temple Family, NeW 
York, 3rd edit. 1896; G. E. CfokayneJ’s Peer-' 
age, ii. 324-6; Collins’s Peerage of England, ed. 
Rrydges, ii. 414-15; Whitmore’s Account of the 
Temple Family, 1856, p. 6; Coxe’s Memoirs of 
the Pelham Administration, 1829, i. passim ; 
Edyo’s Records of the Royal Marines, i. index ; 
Beatson’s Politiciil Index, ii. 115; Memoirs of 
the Kit-Cat Club, 1821, pp. 118-19; Glover’s 
Memoirs, 1814, passim ; Doyle’s Official Baro- 
iirtgo, i. 419 ; Mahon’s Hist, of England, 1839, i. 
170, 611, ii. 256, 262-4 ; Gent, Mag. 1748, p. 23 ; 
Gibbs’s Worthies of Buckinghamshire, p. 106; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser, ii. 39 1 ; Brit. Museum 
Addit. MSS. 5795 f. 371, 5938; Egerton MS. 
2529. f. 86; Stowe MSS. 248 f. 24, 481 ff. 89- 
166.] E. 1. C. 
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TEMPLE, Siu THOMAS (1614-1074), 
bnroiiet of Nova Scotia, governor of Acadia, 
second son of Sir John Temple of Stanton 
Bury, Buckiiig*hamsliire, who was knighted 
bv JamesI at lloyston on iM Marcli 1(512-13 
(M irrcALrE, Kui'</ht.^, ]>. by his first 

wife, Dorothy (tL 1(52')), dauj^liter and co- 
heiress of Edminid Lee of Stanton Bury, 
was born at Stowe (bis fatlu'rs house beiiijr 
leased to Viscount Purbt^ck), and baptised 
there on 10 Jan. 101 L His omndfatlier was 
Sir ThomasTeinple, first baronet of St owe[gee 
under TuMPi.E, Sir Biohahi), 1(534-1(507]. 
On 20 Sept, Ifiot) »Sir Charles St. Etienne 
made over t o Thomas Temple and to William 
Crowne, father of the dramatist John Oowne 
[q. V.], all bis ioton-st in a grant of Nova 
Scotia, of wliicli country the English had 
become masters in Itioj. This grant was 
confirmed bv Cromwell, Avho regarded the 
Temple family with favour, and the IVotcctor 
further appointed * C'olonel Thomas Temjde, 
esquire,’ governor of Acadia. Temple set 
out for Now lOngland in 1(557, occupied the 
forts of St. John and Bentagiiet in Acadia 
or Nova Scotia, and resisted tlie rival claims 
of the Ereiich ‘governor’ Le Borgne. At 
the Kestoration Temple’s claims to retain 
the governorship Avero disputed, but on 
his return to England they Avere finally 
upheld. He AA^as created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia by Charles II on 7 JulyT662, and 
three days later received a fresh commission 
as governor. Five years afterwards by the 
treaty of Breda (July 1667) Charles II ceded 
Nova Scotia to Louis XIV, and in December 
1667 Charles sent a despatch to Temple 
ordering him to Cede the teiTitory to the 
Frcncli gOA'crnor Sr, Marillon du Boiirg. The 
surrender Avas not completed until the fall 
of 1670. Terajdc was promised, but neA^er 
received, a sum of 1G,2(X)/. as an indemnifica- 
tion for his loss of property. The ex-governor 
settled at Boston, Massachusetts, where he 
en joyed a reputation for humanity and gene- 
rosity. In 1672 he subscribed KX)/. towards 
the endoAvment of Harv^ard College (Quincy, 
Hist, of Harvard, 1840, vol. i, app.) Ho 
joined the church of Cotton Mather, but his 
morals Avero not ^uil e rigid enough to please 
the puritans of Noav England. He moved to 
London shortly before his death on 27 AMarch 
3674. He \v’’as buried at Ealing, Middlesex, 
on 28 Marcli (HuTCifiNSON, Massachusetts 
Collect ionsy p. 445). He left no issue. 

[Notes supplied by Mr. J. A. Doyle; Whit- 
more’s Account of the Temple Family, 18*36, 
p. 5; Prime's Temple Family, Now York, 1896, 
p. 42 ; Murdoch’s Hist, of Nova Scotia, 1865, i. 
134-9, 153; Maine Hist. Soc, Collections,!. 301 ; 
Williamson’s Hist, of Maine, i. 363, 428 ; Me- 


moires dcs Oommissaires du Hoi et do f'eiix dos.^ 
Majeste Britanuique, 1755 (containivr the docu- 
ments relating to the surrender of Acadia by’ 
Temple); Kirko’s First I'higlish Coii(|uesb ot 
Canada, 1871; Wiusor’s Hist, of Amorica, iv. 
145; Cal. State Papers, Amer, and W< -^t IndieiS 
1601- <S, passim, esp. pp. 06, 597, 626.] 

TEMPLE, Sir WILLIAM (1555-1627), 
fourth provost of Trinity College, Dulfiin, 
Avas a younger son of Anthony Temple, riic 
latter Avas a younger son of l\ter Temph; 
of Dorset and JNIarston Boteler, arwick- 
shire, Avhose elder son, John, founded tie 
Tem])le family of Stowe (cf. Lod<;k, Peer- 
a(/e,\.2*)l}; Herald and (Jenea/of/isf , 1st ser. 
iii. 308 : Lll’SCOAin, Bucl'hfjhamshit r, iii. 85 ; 
and see art. ’J'raiimji, Sir Hkuiai:!), 1(534 
1697). SirW'illiam Temple’s fatln ris com- 
monly identified Avith Anthony Temple {d. 
1581) of Congliton, A\5irwickshire, Avhoso 
wife Avas Jane Bargrave. But in this An- 
thony Temple’s Avill, Avliich AA’as signed in 
December 1580 and has been print t'd in 
Prime’s ‘ Ttunple Family’ (p. 105), Peter 
was the only son mentioned; he Avas Avell 
I under eighteen years of age, and Avas doubt- 
j less the eldest son, ’J’here may possibly 
haAT been an nnmentioned younger son, 
William, but he could not have been more 
than fifteen in 1580. On the other hand, 
the known facts of our Sir William^s career 
show that before that date he was a graduate 
of Cambridge and in that year made a re- 
putation as a philosopher. Moreover he 
was stated to be in his seventy-third year at 
his death in 1 627. The year of his biii;h 
cannot consequently be dated later than 
1555, and Avlien Anthony Temple of Cpu ghton 
died in 1581, he must have been at least 
five-and- twenty. 

William was educated at Eton, Avhence he 
passed with a .scholarship to King’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1573 (Harwood, Alumni). 
In 1576 he was elected a fellow of King’s, 
and graduated B.A. in 1577-8 and M.A. 
in 1581. Though destined for the law, he 
became a tutor in logic at his college and an 
earnest student of philosophy. ‘ In his logic 
readings,’ wrote a pupil, Anthony Wotton 
j [q.v.], in his ‘ Ilunne from Home’ (1624), 

I ‘ he always laboured to fit his pupils for the 
j true use of that art rather than for A'ain and 
idle speculations.’ , He accepted with enthu- 
siasm the logical methods and philosophical 
vicAvs of the French philosopher Pierre de 
la Ham6e, known as Hamus (1515-1572), 
whose vehement attacks on the logical sys- 
tem of Aristotle had divided the learned 
men of Europe into two opposing of 

Hamists and Aristotelians. Temple rapidly 
became the most active champion of the 
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Ramists in England. In 1580 he replied in 
rint to an i*npea(‘li*ment of Ramus’s position 
y Everard Rigby 1500) [q. v.] Ado})t- 
ing the pseudonym of Franciscus Milda^ 
pettus ol' Navarro (Ramus had studied in 
youth at the I’arisian College do Navarre), 
he issued a tract, entitled * Francisci JNtilda- 
petti Navarreni ad Everardum Digbeium 
Anglum adinonitio do unica P. Rami 
methodo reiectis cietoris retinendu,’ London 
(by Henry Mid<lletou for Thomas Mann), 
1580. Tlie worlv was dedicated to Philip 
Howard,, first cjirl of Arundel, whose ac- 
quaintance Tein]»le had made while the earl 
was studying at Cambridge. Rigby replied 
wdtli great heat next year, and Temple re- 
torted with a volume published under his 
own name. This he again dedicated to the 
Earl of Arundel, whom he described as his 
Miecenas, and lie announced to him his iden- 
tity wit li the psi‘udonymous ^ Mildapottiis.’ 
IVmple’s second tract bore the title, ‘Pro 
Mildapetti de unica Methodo Refensione 
contra Riplodopliilum [i.e. Rigby] commen- 
tatio Gnlielini Tempelli e regio (’ollegio Caii- 
tabrigiemsi.* He appended to the volume an 
elaborate epistle addressed to another cham- 
pion of Aristotle and opponent of Ramus, 
Johannes Piscator of Strasburg, professor at 
Herboru. Temple’s contributions to the 
controversy attracted notice abroad, and this 
Tolume was reissued at Frankfort in 1684 
(this reissue alone is in the British Mu- 
seum). Meanwhile in 1682 Temple had con- 
centrated his efforts on Piscator’s writings, 
he published in 1582 a second letter to 
Piscator with the latter’s full reply. This 
volume was entitled ‘Gulielmi Temj^lli 
Philosophi Cantabrigiensis Epistola de Ria- 
lecticis P. Rami ad Joannem Piscatorem 
Arja^entinensem una cum Joannis Piscatoris 
ad illam epistolam respoiisiono,’ London (by 
Henry Middleton for John Harrison and 
George Bishop), 1682. 

Meanwhile, on H July 1581, Temple had 
supplicated for incorporation as M.A. at 
Oxford (Fosmr, Alumni Oxon,')^ and soon 
afterwards he left Cambridg:e to take up the 
office of master of the Lincoln grammar 
school. In 1584 he made his most valu- 
able contribution to the dispute between the 
Ramists and Aristotelians by publishing an 
annotated edition of Ramus’s ‘ Rialectics.’ 
It was published at Cambridge by Thomas 
Thomas, the university printer, and is said 
to have been the first book that issued from 
the university press (Mullinger, llhL of 
Cambridge University^ ii. 406). The work 
bore the title, ‘ P. Rami Rialecticm libri duo 
achottis G. Tempelli Cantabrigiensis illus- 
trati.’ A further reply to Piscator was 


appended. The dedication was addressed by 
Temple from Lincoln under date 4 Feb. to 
Sir Philip Sidney. In the same year Tem- 
ple contributed a long preface, in which he 
renewed with spirit the Avar on Aristotle, to 
the ‘ Rispiitatio de prima simplicium et con- 
cretorum corporum generatione,’ by a fellow 
Ramist, James Martin [q. v.] of Rimkeld, 
professor of philosophy at Turin. This also 
came from Thomas s press at Cambridge ; it 
was republished at Frankfort in 1580. In 
the same place there Avas issin*d in 1591 a 
severe criticism of both Martin’s argument 
and Temple’s preface by an Aristotelian, 
Andreas Libaviiis, in Jiis ‘ Quiestionum Phy- 
sicariira controversarum inter Feripateticos 
et Rameos Tractates’ (Frankfort, 1591), 
Temple’s philosophical Avritings attracted 
the attention of Sir Philip Sidney, to Avhom 
the edition of Ramus’s ‘ Rialectics ’was dedi- 
cated in 1584, and Sidney marlced his appre- 
ciation by inviting Temjde to become his 
secretary in November 1585, Avhen he was 
appointed governor of Flushing. He was 
Avith Sidney during his fatal illness in the 
autumn of the following year, and his master 
died in his arms (17 Oct. 1580). Sidney left 
him byAvill an annuity of 00/. Templets ser- 
vices w€?re next sought successively by 'Wil- 
liam Ravisoii [q.v.], the queen’s secretary, and 
Sir Thomas Smith [q. v.], clerk of the privy 
council Memoirs of Elizabeth, ii. 106). 

But about 1594 he joined the household of 
Robert Devereux, second earl of Essex, and 
for many years performed secretarial duties for 
the earl in conjunction with Anthony Bacon 
"q. V.], Henry Cuff [q. v.], aud Sir Henry 
Wotton [q.v.J In 1597 he was, by Essex^s 
influence, returned to parliament as member 
for Tamworth in Staffordshire. lie seems 
to have accompanied Esse.x to Ireland in 
1599, and to have returned with him next 
year. AVhen Essex was engaged in organising 
his rebellion in London in the winter of 
1600-1, Temple was still in his service, to- 
gether with one Edward' Temple, whoso re- 
lationship to William, if any, has not been 
determined. Edward Temple knew far more 
of Essex’s treasonable design than William, 
who protested in a letter to Sir Robert Cecil, 
written after Essex’s arrest, that he was kept 
in complete ignorance of the plot (7?nY. Mus. 
AddiU MS. 4160, No. 78; Spedding, 
ii. 304). No proceedings were taken against 
either of the Temples. 

William Temple’s fortunes were prejudiced 
by Essex’s fall. Sir Robert Cecil is said to 
have viewed him with marked disfavour. 
Consequently, despairing of success in. poli- 
tical aflairs, Temple turned anew to literary 
.study. In 1605-he brought out, with a dedi- 
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cation to Henry, prince of Wales, ‘A Logi- 
Ciill Analysis of Twentye Select Psalmcs 
performed by W. Temple ^ (I^ondon, by Felix 
ivy iigston for Thomas M an , 1H05 ) . He is ap- 
parently the person named Tem])Ie for whom 
J3acon vainly endeavoured, through Tliomas 
Murray of the privy chamber, to procure the 
honour of knighthood in 1607-8 (Spedding, 
iv. 2-3). But soon afterwards his friends 
succeeded in securing for him a position of 
profit and dignity. On 14 Nov. 1609 he was 
made provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Kobert Cecil, earl of Salisbiiiy, the chancel- 
lor of the university, was induced to assent 
to the nomination at the urgent request of 
James ITssher [q. v.] Temple was thence- 
forth a familiar figure in the Irish capital. 
He was appointed a master in chancery at 
Dublin on 31 Jan. 1609-10, and he was re- 
turned to the Irish House of Cpmmons as 
member for Dublin University in Api*il 1613. 
He represented that constituency till his 
death. 

Temple ])roved himself an efficient admini- 
strator of both college and uiiiv’ersity, at- 
tempting to bring tliem into conformity at 
all points with the educational system in 
vogue at Cambridge, jNfuny of his innova- 
tions became permanent features of (he aca- 
demic organisation of Dublin. By careful 
manipulation of tJie revenues of the college 
he increased the number of fellows from four 
to sixteen, and the number of scholars from 
twentj^-eiglit to seventy. The fellows he , 
was the lirst to divide into two classics, 
making sfivcm of them senior fellows, and 
iiim.* of them junior. The general govern- I 
ment of the institiitifui he entrusted to the ' 
senior fellows. He instituted many other j 
administrative offices, to each of which ho • 
allottexl definite functions, and liis scheme of 
college offices is still in the main uncliang(Kl. 
He drew up new statutes for both the col- 
lege and the university, and endeavoured to 
obtain from Janies 1 anew charter, extend- 
ing the privileges which Queen Elizabeth 
had granted in lotlo. Ho was in London 
from May 161(5 to May 1017 seeking to in- 
duce the government to accept his pro- 
posals, but his ellbrts failed. His tenure of 
the office of pro vest was not altogether free 
from controversy. He defied the order of 
Archbishop Abbot that he and his colleagues 
should wear surplices in chapel. lie insisted 
that as a layman he was entitled to dispense 
with that formality. l*rivately he was often 
in pecuniary difficulties, from which he 
sought to extricate himself by alienating the 
college estates to his wife and other relatives 
(Stubus, Hist, of the University of Duhlm, 
1889, pp. 27 sq.) | 


Temple was knighted by the lord-deputy, 
Sir Oliver St. John (afterwards Lord Gran di- 
son), on 4 May 1622, and died at Trinity ■ 
College, Dublin, on lo Jan. 162<>-7, being 
buried in the old college chapel (since pulled 
down). At the date of his death negotia- 
tions were begun for his resignathui owing 
to ‘his age and weakness.’ Ilis will, dated 
21 Dec. 1626, is preserved in the public 
record office at Dublin (printed in Temple 
Prime’s ‘Temple Family/ pp, 168-9).,. He ww 
possessed of much land in Ireland. His 
wife Martha, daughter of Rob^ijt:: Harfi^^ 
son, of a Derbyshire family, was ^16 exeeu* 
tr}x. By her Temple left two sons — Sir 
John [q.v.], afterwards master of the roUs in 
Ireland, and Thomas — with three daugliters, 
Catharine, Mary, and Martha. The second 
son, Thomas, fellow of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, became rector of Old Ross, in the diocese 
of Ferns, on 6 March 1626-7. He subse- 
quently achieved a reputation as a puritan 
preacher in London, where he exercised his 
ministry at Battersea from 1641 onwards. 
He preached before the Long ])arliament, and 
was a member of the Westminster assembly. 
He purchased for 4o()/. an estate of 750 acres 
in CO. Westmeath, and, dying before 1671, 
was buried in the church of St. Lawrence, 
Itoading. By his wife Anne, who was of 
a Reading family, he left two daughters 
(Tembi.k J rime, ])p, 24 - 5 ). 

[Authorities cited; Cole'.s Manuscript His- 
tory of King’s College, Cambridge, ii. 157 
I Adtlit. IMS. 5tSJ5) ; Lodge’s l^eerage, s. v. 

I * Temple, viscount Palmerston,’ iii. 233-4 ; Templo 
Prime « Account of tlio Family of Templo, iJew 
York, 3rd edit* 1806, pp. 23 sq., 105 sq, ; Mind 
(new ser.), vol. i. ; Ware’s Iri.sli Writers ; Parr’s 
Life of Us.sher, pp, 374 et soq. ; Kbrington’s 
Life and Works of Usslier, 1847, i. 32, xvi. 
329, 335.] S. L. ^ 

TEMPLE, Sir WILLIAM (1628-1609), 
statesman and author, born at Blackfriars 
in London in 1 628, was the grandson of Sir 
William Temple (1555-1627) [q. v.], jirovost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and formerly 
secretary to Sir Philip Sidney.^ His father, 
Sir John Temple [q. v.], master of the rolls 
in Ireland, married, in 1627, Mary (<i. 1638), 
daughter of .Tohii Hammond, M.D. [q^v.], and 
sister of Dr, Henry Hammond [q. v.], the 
divine. William was the eldest son. A sister 
Martha, who married, on 21 April 1662, Sir 
Thomas Giffard of Castle .Iordan, co. Meath, 
was left a widow within a month of her wed- 
ding, and became a permanent and valued 
inmate of her eldest brother’s household ; she 
died on 31 Dec. 1722, aged 84, and was buried 
in the south aisle of Westminster Abb^ on. 
5 Jan. 1723. 
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William Templ(‘ was brought up by las 
mole, Dr. Henry J lammond, at the latter’s 
ectory of Peiishurst in Kent. When Ham- 
aond was sequestc'redfrom hia living in 1048, 
reiiiple was sent to Bishop Stortford school, 
vhere he learnt all the Latin and Greek he 
>ver knew ; the Latin ho retained, but be 
)ften regretted the loss of bis Greek. On 
13 Aug. 1644 he was entered as a fellow- 
commoner of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
where he remained a pupil of Ralph Cud- 
worth for two years. Leaving Cambridge 
without taking any degree, in 1648 he set 
out for France. On his road he fell in with 
the son and daughter (Dorothy) of Sir Peter 
Osborne. Sir Peter held Guernsey for the 
king, and his family were ardent royalists. 
At an inn where they stopped in the Isle of 
Wight young Osfeorne amused himself by 
writing with a diamond on the window pane, 
LVnd Hamon was hanged on the gallows they 
had prepared for Mordecai.’ For this act 
of malignancy the party Avere arrested and 
brought before the governor ; whereupon 
Dorothy, with ready wit and a singular con- 
fidence in the gallantry of a roundhead, took 
the offence upon herself, and was imme- 
diately set at liberty Avitli lier fellow-travel- 
lers. The incid(5rit made a deep impression 
upon Temple ; he was only twenty at the 
time, and the lady twenty-one, A courtship 
was commenced, thougli tlie father of the 
hero was sitting in the Long ])ar]iument, 
Avhile the father of the heroine Avas holding 
a command for the king. EA^en Avhen tlu) 
war ended and Sir I’eter Osborne returned 
to bis seat of Chicksaiids in Bedfordshire, 
the prospects of the lovers seemed scarcely 
less gloomy. Sir John Temple had a more 
ad\'antageous alliance in view for his son. 
I)or<Hliy, on her side, Avas besieged by many 
suitors. Prominent among them were Sir 
Justinian Isham [q. v.], her distant cousin 
Thomas Osborne (uftc^r wards Earl of Dauby 
and Duke of Leeds) [q. v.], andihmry Crom- 
well [q. V.], the fourth son of the IVotector, 
Avbo made her the present of a line Irish grey- 
hound. Even more hostile to the match than 
Temple's father Avere Dorothy's brothers, one 
of whom, Henry, avus vehement in his re- 
proaches. At the close of seven years of 
courtship and correspondence, during Avhicli 
Temple Avas in Paris, Madrid, St. Malo, and 
Brussels (the city of his predilection), ac- 
quiring French and Spanish, Dorothy fell ill, 
and was cruelly pitted with the small-pox. 
Temple’s constancy had now been proved 
enough, and on 31 Jan. 1(354-5 the faithful 
pair were united before a justice of the peace 
in th« parish of St. Giles's, Middlesex. At 
the close of 1655 they repaired to Ireland, 


Temple 8j)ending tlie next few years alter- 
nately at his father’s bouse in Dublin and 
upon his own small estate in Carlow. During 
las seclusion he read a good deal, acquired a 
taste for horticulture, and ‘ to please his wife ' 
penned some indifferent Akerses and transla- 
tions, which Avere afterwards included in his 
^ Works.' A more distinctive composition 
of this period was a family prayer wliich was 
adapted * for the fanatic times when our ser- 
vants were of so many different sects,' and 
was designed that ' all might join in it.' 

Upon the Restoration Temple was chosen a 
member of the Irish convention for Carlow, 
and in May 1661 he was elected for the 
county in the Irish parliament. During 'a 
visit to England In July 1661 he was coldly 
introduced at court by Ormonde, but sub- 
sequently he entirely overcame Ormonde's 
prejudices. In May 1663, upon the proro-. 
gation of the Irish parliament, he removed 
to England, and settled at Sheen in a house 
which occupied the site of the old priory, in 
the neighbourhood of the Earl of Leicester's 
seat at Richmond (cf. Chancellor, Hist, of 
llichmoiidy 1804, p. 73). His widowed sister, 
Lady Gifiard, came to live Avith the Temples 
during the summer, their united income 
amounting to between 500/. and 600/. a 
year. At Sheen, Temple planted an orangery, 
and cultivated Avall-fruit *the most exquisite 
nailed and trained, far better than ever I 
noted it ' (Evelyn). 

Ormonde provided him Avitli letters to 
Clarendon and Arlington, and Temple ap- 
prised Arlington of his desire to obtain a 
diplomatic post, subject to the condition that 
it should not be in Sweden or Denmark. In 
J line 1605 ho Avas accordingly nominated to 
a diplomatic mission of no little difficulty to 
Christopher Bernard von Ghalen, prince- 
bisht)p of Munster. The Anglo-Dutcli Avar 
Avas in progress, and the bishop liad under- 
taken, in consideration of a fat subsidy, to 
create a diversion in favour of Great Britain 
by invading Holland from the east. Temple 
AA’^as to remit the money by instalments and 
to expedite the bishop’s performance of his 
part of the contract (many interesting details 
of the mission are given in Temple’s letters 
to his brother, to Arlington, and others, pub- 
lished b}" Swift from the copies made by the 
diplomatist’s secretary, Thomas Dowiiton). 
The bishop was more than a match for Temple 
ill the subtleties of statecraft. lie managed 
on A^arious pretexts to postpone the raid into 
Holland (Avith the states of A\diich bo was 
nominally at peace) until ho had secured- 
several instalments of subsidy. In the 
meantime Louis XIV had got Avind of the 
conspiracy and detached tAveiity thousand 



